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The Situation in the Pacific 
Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Scammell, G. S., Cal. N. G. 


S the weakness of our naval sit- 
uation in the Pacifie such as to 
inerease the danger of war? 

Certainly it is such that if war were 
to come it could not well be a short 
one; but if it come at all it will almost 
certainly be long and costly, and pos- 
sibly bloody and disastrous. It is com- 
monly assumed that the Washington 
prevented or 
that danger and that it ended, at least 
i — 


Conference post poned 


for a time, 


lish writer, Sir Herbert Russell, says 
that, ‘‘Strategically, of the 
Washington agreement is all in favor 


course, 


leaves 
her quite free to build unlimited num- 
bers of the very type of warcraft most 
likely to prove best adapted to her 
plans. ”’ 


of Japanese naval policy. It 


This she has done and is still 
doing. The funds saved by the Jap- 
anese from their abandoned capital 
ship program they are now able to em- 


ploy in building light 





competition in arma- 
But this view 
is not taken by some 
informed _ stu- 
of Pacifie af- 
who 


the 


ments. ° 
miss 
well 
dents 
consider 
danger of 


fairs 
that wien 5 
a ‘jingo 


rivalry was past 


“It will not do to dis- 
revelations 
cerning our naval im- 
potence in the Pacific 
as ‘militarism’ or as 
an evidence of 
spirit” 


cruisers, in which 
type already she was 
—— vastly superior to the 
United States, and is 
now overwhelmingly 
so; seagoing fleet sub- 
marines, in which 


type also we are 





when the eonference = 


deficient, 





was called, for the reason that no na- 
tion in existence had the financial re- 
compete with the 1916 
building program of the United States 
Navy. By virtue of that program, if 
carried out in detail, competition 
would be virtually stifled. But at that 
time the United States with a magnifi- 
cent generosity of spirit, and at 4 cost 
practically as great as the cost of com- 
pleting that program, resolved to give 
‘| up in the presumed interests of 
Japan took heart. An Eng- 


sourees to 


eace, 


hopelessly 
in the development of fortifications 
and bases, as well as in the acecumula- 
tion of supplies, fuel and munitions 
of war. In short, those who take this 
view hold not only that there was no 
competition worthy of the name before 
the Washington Conference, but that 
this conference initiated a new arma- 
ment race. And if in this they are 
mistaken at all, it is probably for the 
reason that the United States has never 
accepted the challenge, so that at the 
present time impartial foreign critics 
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diseuss frankly the helplessness of the 
United States to enforce its policies in 
the Pacific. To quote Sir Herbert Rus- 
sell again, ‘‘ At the Washington Confer- 
ence Japan gained more than she con- 
ceeded (if only the condition imposed 
upon the United States of not develop- 
ing Guam nor the Philippines, which 
virtually means leaving the Pacifie un- 
defended).’’ 

It will not do to dismiss these reve- 
lations concerning our naval impotence 
in the Pacific as ‘‘militarism’’ or as an 
evidence of a ‘‘jingo’’ spirit. All 
human history and our every-day ex- 
perience tells us that a weak nation— 
let us recall Armenia—cannot hope for 
peace and justice; it is only in the 
theories of those who see humanity as 
they would like to see it that defense- 
less nations find repose or that strength 
and aggression are synonymous. It is 
probably no mere coincidence that 
throughout all our history we have 
fought wars under pacifist presidents 
and maintained peace under those who 
had the most pugnacity. Nor is it 
those who are seeking to augment our 
armaments who have most clearly set 
forth our weaknesses; but Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Russians. Moreover 
the writer is not at all convinced that 
there is any serious danger of war, 
provided that our naval impotence in 
the Pacific, which is real and full of 
menace, be adequately remedied. But 
he does believe that unless this is done 
there is a reasonable danger that this 
situation in itself may create the dan- 
ger of war. This can best be demon- 
strated by outlining the principal de- 
velopments and tendencies in the Pa- 
cific, showing how decisive a factor in 
the question of peace or war the United 
States Navy well may be. 

Great and important changes have 


swiftly come over the political nd 
economic situation in the Pacifie \ th. 
in the last generation. Following the 
disappearance of the Spanish flav in 
1898 came the pushing back of the 
Russian advance in 1905. In 1514 
Germany disappeared from that ocean. 
The French and Dutch still retain 
their possessions without change; }ut 
there are today but three great naval 
powers in the Pacific: Japan, Great 
Britain and the United States. 


THE RISE OF JAPAN 


The rise of Japan has been rapid and 
dramatic. Contact with the world was 
accepted in 1854. Twenty years later 
she was able to defeat China and her 
expansion began with the conquest of 
the Loochoo Islands. Again twenty 
years later, in 1894 Japan repeated 
the same exploit, this time wresting 
Formosa from China. By 1902 Japan 
had risen to the dignity of an ally, 
upon equal terms, of the mighty British 
Empire, and two years later defeated 
the powerful Russian Empire, gaining 
one half of Sakhalin and the Russian 
rights in Manchuria. In 1910 Japan 
annexed Korea. In 1914 she conquered 
the German islands north of the equa- 
tor and in the Treaty of Versailles re- 
ceived them as a mandate. This story 
represents a wonderful expansion in 4 
very short time. Within the last few 
years Japan has come over 2,000 miles 
nearer to Australia and the United 
States. Her outpost at Jaluit is no 
farther from Hawaii than is San Fran 


cisco. 

Now the character of the Japanese 
Empire, its peculiar civilization, its 
form of government and its serious and 
difficult problems must be considered 
In area the Japanese islands measure 
148,756 square miles, which is approx'- 
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ely equal to that of the State of 
fornia; and in these islands there 
population of 55,961,140, giving an 
rage density of 375 per square mile. 

t these figures do not tell the entire 

y. The island of Yezo has a den- 

of only 65 per square mile, so 

t the average elsewhere reaches 500. 
und Yokohama and Nogaia this 
sity rises to 750 per square mile; 

d in the districts around Kyoto and 
Osaka it reaches 1,000. In 1919, al- 
though Japan is still largely an agri- 
ltural country, her people imported 
ood to the value of 250,000,000 yen. 
The population in Japan, moreover, is 
nereasing at the rate of 14 per 1,000 
per annum, giving a total annual in- 
rease of 700,000. At this rate in 70 


vears it will have doubled ; and a coun- 
try the size of California will be ealled 
upon to support a population equal 


to that of the entire United States to- 
day. This, of course, is an impossi- 
hility and some solution of the prob- 
lem must be found. 
SURPLUS POPULATION 

To where may Japan divert the sur- 
Yezo, as we have seen, is still 
thinly settled; but in the last 50 years 
only 1,500,000 have been induced to 
settle there. The southern half of Sak- 
halin is rich and undeveloped. But 
despite the reported presence of coal 
and oil of which Japan stands in great 
need for her industrial development, 
a mere 17,000 have permanently estab- 
lished themselves there in the last 15 
However, in the summer 
months, 60,000 visit that country for 
the fisheries, In view of the fact-that 

e Japanese are willing and even 
eager to emigrate to California and to 
Ventral and South America, even far- 

er afield and under alien flags, it 
does not seem reasonable to accept the 


plus? 


years, 


sentimental explanation that they are 
too deeply attached to their native vil- 
lages, to their kinsmen, to their shrines 
and to the graves of their ancestors, to 
develop the goodly lands still available 
under the flag of the Rising Sun. In 
the interests of commerce the Japanese 
have penetrated into almost every land, 
and they appear to be eager to settle 
permanently in countries which offer 
a high state of development, high 
standards of living, and a moderate 
climate. Yezo and Sakhalin 
only cold, but there the country is not 
yet developed. Siberia and Manchuria 
are too cold. In Korea and China the 
Japanese cannot compete with the na- 
tives whose standards of living are 
much lower. The new Japanese man- 
dates, the Marshalls, Carolines and 
Mariannes are too warm, and they are 
not yet developed. 

tion here has failed. 


are not 


Japanese immigra- 


The ideal places for Japanese ex- 
pansion are, of course, Hawaii, Calli- 
fornia, Australia Zealand, 
where the climates are favorable, where 
the pioneering energy of the white 
races have developed the country and 
where the Japanese, with their lower 
standards of living, can successfully 
compete with the natives. But in these 
countries the policy of the exclusion of 
Asiaties has been definitely adopted. 
That race prejudice is not at the bot- 
tom of this policy as the Japanese af- 
fect to believe, is indicated by the sit- 
uation in Hawaii where the Japanese 
overwhelmingly outnumber the Ameri- 
cans. and where all the Ha- 
waiians, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Filipinos, Koreans and Porto 
Ricans dwell harmoniously together 
among themselves and with the Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. 


and New 


races, 


Japanese, 


The problem ap- 
pears to be primarily an economic one. 








Nor do abstract theories of right and 
wrong help us much here. The white 
peoples have given their energy and 
suffered the hardships of pioneering to 
develop these lands. There they have 
brought about by their labors a high 
standard of living and have established 
their own institutions, There they 
have raised children attached to the 
soil. An overwhelming influx of 
Asiatic immigration would impoverish 
them and destroy their institutions. 
On the other hand, what can Japan 
do? It is evidently no simple problem, 
and, as experience has shown, it is one 
that does not readily lend itself to ar- 
bitration. In the final analysis, unless 
Japan finds some other satisfactory 
solution, the question of Asiatic immi- 
gration will be upheld or reversed by 
force. But, if we are prudent, that 
force will be latent; if we are apa- 
thetic, it may be by actual bloodshed. 
Military strength and _ righteousness 
are not opposed to one another; on the 
contrary, it is an obligation of justice 
and of virtue to be strong. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JAPANESE 


We make a mistake whenever we 
judge other nations by America. The 
Japanese people and the Japanese state 
do not resemble the American people 
or their form of government. The 
Japanese are a singularly charming 
people; one does not have to say that 
they are better or worse than the 
Americans; they are profoundly differ- 
ent. They are different in religion and 
in a culture whose roots reach far back 
into an oriental past. Americans have 
a Christian tradition less than 2,000 
years old; our ancestors have been 
Christian an even shorter time ; our na- 
tion has existed only a century and a 
half. The Japanese have been swift 
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to adopt the material features of W: st- 
ern civilization and quicker to mas‘er 
modern science; but these exist side by 
side with the belief that the Mikado is 
the son of the sun and that he is des. 
tined some day to occupy his heritave, 
the earth. This is actually taught in 
Japanese schools and forms the very 
basis of Japanese patriotism. It must 
not be overlooked that as late as 1912 
the same General Nogi who used mod- 
ern siege guns to take Port Arthur 
from the Russians, upon the death of 
the Mikado committed hari-kari and 
beeame thereby a national hero, while 
his house national shrine 
This very pattern of a modern major 
general was still true to the lofty code 
of Bushido. 

Moreover Japan was first made ac- 
quainted with the advantages of West- 
ern civilization in a most unfortunate 
way: she was introduced by big guns. 
By force she won her first possessions ; 
by force she first gained the respect 
of the world; by force her first great 
conquests were wrested from her by 
the great powers. She learned 
lesson well; and of those nations which 
thus humiliated her, two have already 
fallen before her arms. If ever a na- 
tion was entitled by virtue of her own 
experience to believe in the efficacy of 
this road to prosperity, prestige and 
power, it is modern Japan. 

The organization of the Japanese 
government facilitates reliance upon 
this method. Articles 7, 12 and 67 of 
the Japanese constitution enable the 
Mikado alone to determine the strengt!i 
and organization of the military serv- 
ices, to fix their budgets, and to pre- 
vent any serious interference by tlic 
diet with these powers. Four aristo- 
eratie clans exercise a predominant in- 
fluence in the diet; the Satsuma and 


became a 


her 
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hu elans virtually control the army 
navy. The present government 
Japan resembles that of old Impe- 
Germany, after which it was 
«lelled; in no essential respect does 
bear any resemblance to the repub- 

n form and democratic institutions 
the United States. 
rily to be deplored from the stand- 
point of Japan. That country has 
visely refrained from prematurely en- 
trusting to her people whose problems 
re complex and serious and whose tra- 
ditions do not fit them for it, the full 
responsibility for governing the state. 


Nor is this neces- 


COMMERCE 


sound up with the problem of popu- 
lation are the questions of the control 
of raw materials to feed her industries 
and a protected source of food for her 
Only by ecol- 
onizing the Dutch East Indies or, pos- 


industrial population. 


sibly some part of South Ameriea, ean 
Japan find a suitable outlet without 
fighting the British Empire or the 
United States, the two great 
powers of the Pacific. 


naval 
But meanwhile 
she does what she can through indus- 
try and ecommerce to take care of her 
congested population. The following 
table shows how rapidly Japanese com- 
meree has expanded since 1877: 

Year Millions of Yen 

1877 50 

1887 97 

1897 328 


1907 927 
1917 2,640 


The gold reserve in Japan in 1914 
was 300 million yen; in 1918 it was 
1,600 million yen, an increase of 500 
per cent. Meanwhile Japan had in- 
vested in her industrial development 
three billion yen, and her merchant 
‘eet tonnage increased two-fold from 
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1908 to 1918. 
trade has penetrated everywhere in the 
East. Warehouses and banks have 
been established in India and rich con- 
cessions have been secured in the Malay 
states. Trade with Siam has doubled: 
with the Dutch East Indies it has in- 
creased five times; in the South Seas. 
and even with Australia and New 
Zealand, the former German trade has 
been annexed and much of that of 
Great Britain has been supplanted. 

During the World War Japanese 
commerce met with a notable extension, 
except that imports from Europe nat- 
urally decreased. The total 
amounted to 170 per cent in value. 
The following table indicates its dis- 
tribution : 


Place 
Europe 
Asia 
India 
America 
Philippines 

But 


story. 


Since the war Japanese 


inerease 


Exports to 
+143% 


Exports from 
—61% 
+63% 
+ 38% 

+ 252% 
+100% 
this 
If we analyze the distribution 
of Japanese trade in 1921-1922, we 
find that of the total, from 80 per cent 
to 90 per cent was with three coun- 
tries: China, the British Empire and 
the United States. The actual distri- 

bution appears in the table below: 
Per Cent 
of Total 


Japanese 


+ 400% 
+181% 
side to 


there is another 


Per Cent 

of Total 

Japanese 
Exports Imports 

1921 1922 1921 1922 

China 30 25 19 

Br. Empire 19 18 29 

U.S. A. 41-60 46-64 37-66 


90 89 85 


This table ought to be a sufficient 
explanation why the Japanese are not 
willing to press for a solution of the 
population problem by The 
Japanese suspect an Anglo-American 
understanding ; sometimes they refer to 


force. 
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it as a ‘‘plot.’’ Both the British and 
the Americans in their commercial and 
political dealings, find more to like and 
admire in the Chinese than in the 
Japanese; and both are strong sup- 
porters of the ‘‘Open Door’’ poliey in 
China, the principal items of which are 
the maintenance of the territorial in- 
tegrity of China and equality of com- 
mercial opportunity therein. The 
twenty-one demands of Japan upon 
China, which virtually amounted to 
China’s surrender of her sovereignty, 
led to a Chinese boyeott on Japanese 
goods which was effective enough to 
bring a strong pressure upon the Jap- 
anese government and to give it some 
inkling of what might happen if her 
commerce with the British Empire or 
the United States were interrupted by 
war. The dilemma of the Japanese be- 
comes even more apparent when we 
come to examine the nature of her 
trade. The following analysis is very 
illuminating : 


JAPAN’S MAJOR EXPORTS, 1922 
(in millions of yen) 


British 
Total U.S. Empire China 
Raw silk ~S a 
Cotton. fabrics 222 aie 84 108 
Cotton yarns... 114 es 44 62 
Total 1006 610 _ Se 


Ex. Trade....1,637 


JAPAN’S MAJOR IMPORTS, 1922 


(in millions of yen) 
Raw cotton... 428 179 209 
Iron bar, etc... 129 72 iti 
Machinery .... 114 57 42 


Total ........... 671 308 261 
Imports ....... 1,890 


That is to say, of Japan’s total ex- 
ports, nearly two-thirds was in two 
items, manufactured cotton goods and 
raw silk. The former was about 39 
per cent and the latter about 61 per 
cent of the sum of the two. Of this 


sum, 90 per cent went to the Un’ ed 
States, and constituted almost 37 er 
cent of Japan’s total export trade. « 
her imports in 1922 about one-t) jr, 
came in three items, about equally sii; 
plied by the United States and the 
British Empire. Another table, show- 
ing how great a percentage of ma: 
other imports necessary to the indus. 
trial life of Japan and to her abilit 
to carry on a war are supplied by the 
United States and Great Britain, eom- 
pletes the picture of Japanese depen- 
dence at the present time upon these 
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two countries. 


JAPANESE IMPORTS (in millions of yen) 


Great United 

Product Total Britain States 
NE - cenednes ines 11,317 11,021 , 

Cotton, raw......... 427,841 209,897 178,809 
.. i ree 55,367 51,234 ; 
Wool, manufactured... 49,954 48,578 : 

Ammon. sulphate.... 12,742  ...... 11,434 

DED -widsseccsaess 7,490 2,485 3,84 

Caustie soda......... 8,986 6,343 1,446 

$eeweeecscosene 9,536 6,869 1,275 

Iron bars, etc........ 127,733 30,704 71,67 

Petroleum ........+. ik, Berrrrir 14,778 

Machinery .......... 114,371 42,203 157,311 


POLICY OF THE ‘‘OPEN DOOR’’ 


This situation explains sufficient!) 
the Japanese aspiration for economic 
and even political control over China, 
and the vigor with which she has pur- 
sued that ideal. There may be found 
and developed alternative sources for 
many of her vital war requirements 
for which today she is largely depen- 
dent upon the United States and Great 
Britain. And in the way of this policy 
as well as in the way of her emigra- 
tion policy there stand the same two 
great powers; and these are the same 
powers upon which she now has to de- 
pend for her industrial and war mate- 


rials. Until Japan can free herse!! 


from this economie dependence, slic 
dare not defy these powers; and shi 
cannot free herself from them without 
defying the Open Door policy—that ': 
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rding to the Japanese conception. 
Western ideas she could do so by 
competition, using her natural 
antages; but Japan has not yet 
able to forget the lessons taught 
by European Imperialism which 
; dominant in the Far East while 
an was growing up into a great 
ver. 
‘In a general way,’’ said Sir Her- 
t Russell recently, ‘‘It is pretty well 
lerstood in this country (England) 
t Japan aspires to the economic 
minanee of China. But what is not 
all generally realized is how thor- 
*h and exelusive she hopes to make 
that eontrol.’?’ He adds, ‘‘It is not a 
question of trying to keep Japan out of 
China. That, the United States recog- 
nizes, is aS impossible as it would be 
Rather is it a ques- 
tion of resisting the Japanese purpose 
keeping the United States out of 


’? 


unreasonable. 


{ hina 

In short, the policy of the Open 
Door, a vital American policy, is grad- 
ually being defied. We must do either 
one of two things: we must abandon 
our policy, or we must enforce it. 
Can we enforce it? That is the ques- 
tion which Representative Vinson 
asked a Naval officer during an official 
hearing before the House Naval Com- 
mittee : 


‘“‘Mr. Vinson. Is it possible for our 
battle fleet to defend the Philippines 
or to maintain the Open Door in the 
Orient ? 

‘‘Admiral MeKean. No; but we can 
establish a floating base and take it 

ong with us, or we can seize a base, 

it our fleet is not balanced.’’ 

Beeause it would be not only dis- 

norable, but also profoundly damag- 
ng to our economic life, the United 
‘tates will not, in all probability, aban- 
lon a poliey which is now so advan- 


tageous to us commercially. Of late 
our commerce with China has under- 
gone a valuable expansion and is still 
growing. Modern industrial nations 
have their tap-roots deep in foreign 
soil. If, for example, our supply of 
rubber were cut off, many of our in- 
dustries, including one of the greatest, 
the manufacture of automobiles, would 
suffer with profound results upon 
every other business and upon every 
individual in the country. We have 
recently seen what a mere raise in 
price in this commodity can do. A 
modern nation 
some cannot 


eannot flourish, and 
even if these far- 
reaching roots are destroyed. This 
means that such policies as that of the 
Open Door have to be defended; and 
they cannot be defended merely by re- 
sisting an invasion of our home terri- 
tory. The Open Door policy can be 
defended only if we are able to exert 
force in the Far East; and that is al- 
most an impossibility if we cannot hold 
our commercial and strategic position 
in the Philippine Islands, or one near 
enough to enable our Fleet to operate 
there. 


live, 


POSITIONS AND POSSESSIONS 
War is a business of positions. ‘‘The 
Canal, Hawaii and the Philippines,’’ 
says Mahan, ‘‘are valuable to us as 
positions even more than as posses- 
sions.’’ About ‘‘positions’’ 
tegical 


and stra- 
advantages our people have 
known little and eared little, as though 
to possess strength were in some way 
wicked; and yet they are generally to 
be identified with commercial advan- 
tages which we have never despised. 
Mahan taught that sea-borne commerce 
is an integral part of sea power. Ad- 
miral Josiah MeKean, U. S. N., once 
told a committee of Congress that there 
is a parallel between commercial stra- 
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tegy and military strategy; and that to operate across the Pacifie to {\at 
wherever lines are drawn from a mili- end. The deficiencies of our Navy in 
tary point of view, there will be found light cruisers, fleet submarines and 
trade routes. If we would secure our other necessary auxiliaries are well 
trade in the Pacific, which year after known to the rest of the world if uot 
year becomes more important, it must to the American public, and the state 
be done from Hawaii, Guam and the’ of our naval bases in the Pacifie such 
Philippines. Are we able to do this that, with all our resources, with all 
today? Shall we be able to do it to- our ingenuity, we can surmount 
morrow ? 


the 
obstacles in the way of conducting a 

Perhaps the majority of competent naval war in the Pacific, even with 
and disinterested authorities assert reasonably good fortune, only by ac- 
that we can not, partly because our cepting an appalling loss of life and 
Fleet is decisively deficient in certain an enormous expenditure of money i| 
essential types, and partly because we we have to rely upon our present de 
have not the naval bases to enable it fective establishment. 


D 


The Army’s Problems 


If we are to preserve our place among the great 
nations of the earth, we must be prepared to defend 
ourselves. No one knows when we will again be en- 
gaged in war, who our enemies will be, or where the 
battlefields will be. However, it is perfectly clear 
that the country has a right to expect that we of the 
Army should have plans prepared to cover all classes 
of emergencies, large or small. The exact amount of 
preparedness is not a thing susceptible of proof, it is 
a matter of judgment. It is the task of the leaders 
of the country to decide the amount that will be paid 
for this military insurance. We of the Army have 
our task of formulating a program, covering several 
years of annual programs, which shall provide, under 
the budget limits set by the President, such a strength 
of men and material as to produce the maximum 
results.—Maj. Gen. H. E. Ely. 
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The Tank in the World War 


By Captain George H. Rarey, /nfantry (Tanks) 


HE important historical ques- 
iT tion coneerning the tank is not 
rather 
vy were tanks invented and what did 

do to justify their continuance as 


who invented it, but 


weapon for warfare. 

Regardless of how far our research 
takes us into the past ages we find that 
the main problem of all armies in plan- 
ning to accomplish their missions has 
been to devise some method whereby 
‘‘strike without being 
struck.’’ The earrying of a shield, the 


they eould 


hurling of darts and stones from a 
catapult, the Trojan 


horse, the wearing 


tle ears, land ships and battle tractors 
in an effort to develop this close-in de- 
structive ability with a maximum of se- 
curity. However, of all the efforts in 
the past to build a satisfactory battle 
ear, the tank is the first one that has 
Had the soldiers of 
the past been fortunate enough to have 


been successful. 


had the use of the gasoline motor, 
mechanical warfare would have been 
developed into a fine art long before 
the advent of the World War. 

The very efficient use by the German 
army of wire obstacles and machine 


guns for defensive 





of armor by man and 
horse, the use of gun- 
powder, the high- 
powered rifle, the 
long range artillery, 
the machine gun, and 
all of the new auxil- 


The tank was designed to 
meet a difficult situation 
on the Western Front. It 
remains as an important 
weapon of the Infantry 


purposes in the war 
made any attack by 
the Allies very costly 
both in men and ma- 
terial. Three lines of 
action were open to 
the Allies in meeting 
the perplexing situa- 








iary weapons of the 

World War, ineluding the tank, are 
stepping stones along the path which 
the fighting man has trod in his effort 
to hit the enemy with some degree of 
safety to himself and thus secure as 
cheap a victory as possible. 

This effort has followed two general 
lines of development: 

a. To strike from a distance by in- 
creasing the range of weapons. 

b. To get close contact with the 
enemy and thus do the greatest damage 
in the shortest time. 

History records the use, by various 
irmies, of war chariots, war carts, bat- 


tion : 

1. The loss of thousands of lives and 
tremendous expenditure of materials. 

2. The use of vast quantities of ar- 
tillery over a long period of time to 
blast away the enemy’s lines before 
the advance, 

3. The use of armored vehicles eapa- 
ble of crushing wire obstacles and de- 
stroying machine gun nests. 

That the first alternative was given 
a fair trial, the acres of white crosses 
in France will bear mute witness for 
all time. That the continued use of 
the second alternative, on a seale equal 
to the usual practice on the Western 
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Front during the last two years of the 
war, would soon seriously deplete the 
resources of even a wealthy nation, is 
self-evident. That the third alterna- 
tive was the answer to the problem is 
not difficult to prove if we are willing 
to take the evidence furnished us by 
the commanding generals of the Allied 
divisions, corps and armies to which 
we are able to add the evidence unwit- 
tingly furnished by the enemy. 


PRODUCTION OF TANKS 


One of the first lessons learned con- 
cerning tanks was, that it takes much 
time to produce them in ample quan- 
tities. 

Just one year and seven months from 
the time the first drawing of the Brit- 
ish Mark I was made, a few of these 
erude tanks were landed in France. A 
like p@¥ied elapsed from the time 
America entered the war until the first 
American-built Renault tanks arrived 
in Frarice, just too late to be used in 
that war 

The f.ct that it takes time to pro- 
duce tanks is all the more apparent 
when it is remembered that America 
started upon its tank program with 
much o/ the preliminary work already 
done for us, as two French Renault 
tanks were shipped here from France 
together with all necessary drawings. 
It is true that these drawings were in 
the metric system and all of our de- 
signs had to be prepared to use our 
system of measurement, but very little 
experimental work was necessary. 

On July 19, 1917, General Pershing 
directed the appointment of a board of 
officers to study the tank situation and 
recommend a light tank for the use 
of the American Army. This board 
completed its study of the French Re- 
nault tank and recommended its adop- 


tion as the light tank best fitted for ‘he 
use of our Army. 

On September 14, 1917, a request 
was cabled to the War Department jor 
1,030 fighting, 130 supply, 40 signal 
tanks, all of Renault type. A cable 
was received from the United States 
on February 2, 1918, stating that the 
estimated deliveries of the American- 
built Renault tanks would be: 100 in 
April, 1918; 300 in May, and 600 
monthly thereafter until the order was 
completed. 

None of these tanks had been re- 
ceived by the American Tank Center 
in France at the time of the Armistice 
and American troops fought with 
French-built Renault tanks and Brit- 
ish-built heavy tanks. Approximately 
227 French tanks were used by our 
troops. 

By November 11, 1918, 64 American- 
built Renault tanks, known as the Six- 
ton Special Tractor, had been produced 
in the United States, and by March 31, 
1919, when production was stopped, 
799 of these tanks had been built. 

The American heavy tank program 
began to take on a definite form in Jan- 
uary, 1918, when an agreement was 
signed by Mr. Page for America and 
Mr. Balfour for England jointly to pro- 
duce at least 1,500 Mark VIII tanks 
during the year 1918. This program 
did not materialize as fast as was ex- 
pected, for the first tests of the assem- 
bled tank did not take place until No- 
vember, 1918. 

The plans for the production of these 
tanks provided that England was to 
supply the bullet and bomb-proof 
plates, the structural members, track 
shoes and rollers, guns, machine guns 
and mountings, ammunition racks an 
ammunition, and the United States was 
to furnish the engines complete wit!) 
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er. eluteh, radiator, fan and pip- By the same sign, the nation which 
silencer, dynamo and battery, pro- does not expect to use them or the na- 
r shaft, complete transmission, tion which conducts a half-hearted 
shifting and brake controls, track tank program in peace times will do 
; and pins, rear track sprockets, well to spend many days and dollars 
and shaft, track rollers, track during the piping times of peace in the 
dles and bushings. Both govern- development of an effective anti-tank 
ts were to ship their quota of the defense program for it will certainly 

ts to Franee for assembly. A tank come in handy in any future war. 

tory was built at Neuvy Pailloux The wise nation will develop to its 








The First Tanks in Action } 


The type shown above was used in the attacks in September and October of 1916, 
described in these pages 


capable of assembling 300 of the heavy best ability both the offensive and de- 
tanks per month. fensive tank measures. . 
However, none of these tanks were That the tank has a definite place in 
mpleted in time to be sent to France warfare of the future is no longer open 
prior to the Armistice. After the war, to question or conjecture. The known 
101 of them were assembled in America development of this weapon in certain 
hen production was stopped. countries since the World War, not 
Judging by past experience, it is only points plainly to its intended use 
ertainly very apparent that the nation ™ future wars, but the development of 
which expects to use tanks in warfare certain characteristics of the tank 
ould make ample preparation for shows that it will have a wider field of 
em in peace times, either by actually usefulness and more and different 


a ; types of missions than ever before. 
ilding them or by making quite sure 


t arrangements are made for them THE FIRST TANK BATTLE 
be turned out in ample quantities The first action in which tanks parti- 
mediately that war is declared. cipated was during the battle of the 
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Somme on September 15, 1916. Of 
the 49 tanks which took part in this 
battle, 13 left England on August 15, 
and the rest followed in small iots as 
the limited transportation space per- 
mitted. The last batch arrived at the 
training area at Yvrench one week 
prior to the attack. 

A peculiar situation existed at this 
time. Here was a new weapon, an un- 
tried implement of war about to be 
launched in battle. No one had any 
definite idea concerning how it should 
be used, what preparations were neces- 
sary prior to the action, what tactics 
to employ during the action, how it 
should be supplied, or what arrange- 
ments to make for it after the action. 


*‘Tn an advance, when ought a tank 
to start? If it started too soon it 
would draw the enemy barrage; if it 
started too late the Infantry would 
reach the first objective before it, and 
it would be of no use. 

‘Those in command had their own 
minds and those of several major gen- 
erals to make up . . . the division com- 
manders seem to have been as uncer- 
tain how to wield the weapon as were 
the tank commanders re 

Many new questions had to be an- 
swered, many new problems solved. 

It was finally decided that the tanks’ 
start should be timed so they could 
reach the first objective five minutes 


ahead of the Infantry, and fur‘her. 
that the tanks should be used in smal] 
groups of two or three against stiong 
points. The artillery barrages were to 
leave lanes free from fire, through 
which the tanks were to advance. Np 
special or detailed reconnaissance \ ork 
had been done but a mass of aerial 
photographs was presented by the divi- 
sional staff to the company command. 
ers, many of whom had never seen such 
things before. 

It seemed that everything that hap. 
pened was a link in the chain of cir- 
cumstanees which made for failure in 
this first action. 


**For every three tanks, only one set 
of orders had been issued: conse- 
quently we had to grasp these orders 
before we passed them on to the other 
officers. Then at 5 p. m., on the day 
before the battle, these written orders 
were cancelled and new verbal instruc- 
tions substituted.’’ 

The Germans seem to have had no 
information concerning the tanks. This 
is remarkable when it is remembered 
that the British had been experiment- 
ing on a great number of tanks and 
‘‘near tanks’’ for the year and seven 
months past. 

Of the seventeen tanks allotted to 
the 15th Corps, twelve reached their 
starting point, and eleven of these 
erossed the enemy trenches and did 





AUTHOR’s NoTE: The data for these articles is taken from official reports of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F., the Chief of the American Tank Corps, and from 
various British histories of battles in which tanks were used. 

The British histories used were: “The Tank Corps,” by Maj. Clough Williams-Ellis, 
M. C., and A. Williams-Ellis, with an introduction by Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Elles, com- 
mander of the Tank Corps; “Tanks in the Great War,” by Bvt. Col. J. F. G. Fuller; 
“Tanks, 1914-1918, The Log Bouk of a Pioneer,” by Lieut. Col. Sir Albert G. Stern. 

No history of the American Tank Corps has yet been published. American tank his- 
tory still remains sequestered within the pages of official reports and papers, note books 
and memoranda. This is regrettable, and is a condition which should by all means be 
remedied at once as the story of American tank production and tank exploits is valu- 
able history and should be preserved for its own sake and beside this it should be avail- 
able for past, present and future tank officers for its instructional value. No student 
has the time or facilities to dig this valuable information out of official reports. 
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vork. One tank in particular 

reat help to the Infantry which 

een held up by wire and machine 

re: the tank commander placed 

nk astride the trench and enfi- 

it: then, traveling along behind 

‘rench, eaused the surrender of 

+ 300 Germans. Another tank en- 

| Gueudecourt, attacked a German 

ery, destroyed one 77-mm. gun and 

its 6 pounders. Soon thereafter this 

tank was hit by a shell and caught 

fire. Only two of its crew returned to 
the British lines. 

\ tank was seen by a British airman 
who sent back a message to the effect 
that: ‘“A tank is walking up the High 
street of Flers with the British army 
cheering behind it.’’ This tank led its 
Infantry into Flers, bristling with 
machine guns, without suffering a sin- 
le casualty. 

The available data covering the ac- 
tion of the other tanks engaged in this 
action is very meager and all that can 
be given is a summary of results. 

49 tanks were employed. 

10 were mechanically unfit. 

39 started. 

32 reached their starting points (as- 
sault position). 

9 pushed ahead of the Infantry and 
caused loss to the enemy. 

9 did not eatch up with the Infantry, 
but did good work in ‘‘cleaning up.’’ 

5 beeame ditched. 

9 broke down mechanically. 

This operation, from a tank point of 
view, was largely experimental and was 
not a great suecess. However, when 
the erude nature of the tank is con- 
sidered, the lack of a definite plan to 
work on, the ignorance of everyone 
concerning the weapon, the failure to 
make the reconnaissance needed, the 
change in orders at the last moment, 


i 


the wonder is that anything was accom- 
plished at all. 


The casualties among the tank per- 
sonnel were insignificant. Of the tanks, 
ten were hit in action and temporarily 
put out of service, seven were slightly 
damaged but returned safely after the 
action. 

Thus ended the first tank battle. 


OPINIONS OF FIRST TANKS 


What opinion was formed of the 
tanks at this time? 

The chief of staff of the German 
Third Army Group stated, ‘‘The 
enemy in the latest fighting have em- 
ployed new engines of war as cruel as 
effective.’’ ; 

On Sunday, the 17th, following this 
action, Sir Douglas Haig said: ‘‘We 
have had the greatest victory since the 
battle of the Marne. We have taken 
more prisoners and more territory, 
with comparatively few casualties. This 
is due to the tanks. Whenever the 
tanks advanced we took our objectives 
and where they failed to advance we 
failed to take our objectives.”’ 

M. Thomas, the French minister of 
munitions, stated on September 28: ‘‘I 
think it is now unnecessary to labor on 
the imperative need for pressing for- 
ward with the 
offensive caterpillar 
quickly as ever it is possible to do so. 
The English, by using prematurely the 
engines which, to their credit, they have 
constructed much more rapidly than 
ourselves, have debarred us of the use 
of the element of surprise, which 
should have enabled us easily to pierce 
the enemy’s lines, though they have 
more or less rendered us the service of 
convincing even the most skeptical and 
most red-tape bound.’’ 


construction of our 


machines as 
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The Mark I tank used in this first 6-pounder guns and 4 Hotchki.. my E 
action had the following main tactical chine guns. The ammuniti: ir- . 
characteristics : ried was 200 rounds for the 6-)) un 5 
ers and 10,000 rounds for ;{ % if 
Mobility. chine guns, t 
This tank could move over flat The Mark I female tank ear jed 5 é 
ground at the rate of 100 to 120 Vickers and one Hotchkiss n ine P 
yards per minute and over ground gun with 12,000 rounds of an - 
intersected with trenches at about 30 tion. * 
é oP tee x y 
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The Mark VIII Tank 


This tank was often called the “Liberty Tank.” It is the type that was shipped 
to America for installation of the Liberty engine and other parts 








to 40 yards per minute. Protection. 
Its maximum speed was 4 miles This tank was proof against ord 
per hour on good going. nary .30-caliber bullets, shrapnel and 
Its radius of action was 12 miles most shell splinters, but not against 
and the endurance of its crew was armor-pierecing bullets even of the 
8 to 12 hours. .30-cealiber weapons, 


It could span a trench 11 feet 6 Defects of the Tank. 
inches wide, climb a 5-foot obstacle, 


There was no partition between 
and climb a slope of about 25 p 


the engine compartment and the 








degrees. fighting compartment, hence the 
It could cross all forms of wire en- crew fought these first actions in the 
tanglements, crushing down two heat and fumes which filled the tank 
paths through the wire which were to their extreme discomfort and to 
passable by two single files of In- the detriment of the operation 
fantry. Observation from inside the tank 


was very bad and efficient fire con- 
trol was therefore very difficult 11 
The Mark I male tank carried 2 not impossible. 


Fire Power. 
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gas supply was carried in the 
n a vulnerable position and 
dded to the fire risk. 
carburetors were fed by grav- 
nd frequently when a tank be- 
ditched with its nose down the 
supply was eut off and the 
rs had to be hand fed, a dan- 
s operation. 

muffler was provided. The 
sparks and flame coming from 

.e exhaust pipes constituted a seri- 
ous defect as well as an actual dan- 
ver during the latter stages of the 

proach march. 

The tank was fitted with a tail con- 
sisting of a pair of heavy wheels 
of large diameter mounted at the 
rear end of the machine upon a car- 
riage. The carriage was pivoted to 
the hull of the tank so that the 
wheels were free to follow the con- 
tours of the ground. 

The object of this tail was to assist 
the tank in turning, but it was very 
difficult to operate and its disadvan- 
tages far outweighed any good points 
it possessed so it was discontinued on 
all future tanks. 

The sponsons (which carried the 
§-pounder guns at the sides of the 
tank) were merely bolted to the sides 
of the tank and had to be removed 
by hand with a good deal of hard 
work whenever the tanks entrained. 


It is quite apparent that this crude 
tank eould not be a brilliant success, 
however, its use demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of mechanical warfare and 
preparation for its extension took on 
new life. 

After the first battle most of the 
tanks damaged in action were salvaged 
and together with those held up by 
mechanieal trouble were repaired and 
used in small experimental actions un- 

y November 18 they were practi- 
cally all used up. 

Some of these small actions were suc- 
cessful, some of them failures but most 

he failures were due to having used 


the tanks over terrain which they could 
not negotiate. Of the successful ac- 
tions, perhaps the most interesting was 
the capture of 1,500 yards of a trench 
on September 25 by a female tank as- 
sisted by an airplane in a two-hour 
action during which the capture of 8 
German officers and 362 other ranks 
was effected at a total cost to the Brit- 
ish of five casualties. 


MINOR ATTACKS WITH TANKS 


One of these small actions, which oc- 
curred on September 26, was significant 
and bears recording in that a new prin- 
ciple was tried here (second British at- 
tack upon Thiepval) which was to be 
utilized later upon a grand seale with 
such startling results. 

This attack was important because 
here for the first time tanks were used 
in a surprise attack without artillery 
preparation. The Germans had made 
a formidable fortress of Thiepval, and 
the ground surrounding this place 
**had been blasted into the familiar al- 
teration of crumbling mounds and 
water-logged holes, shattered houses 
and splintered trees. . . . Eight tanks 
cooperated in the attack. Our men 
were over the German parapets and in- 
to the dugouts before the machine 
guns could be got up to repel them.’’ 
A large number of prisoners were 
taken and the tanks were credited with 
having given valuable assistance. 

Upon another oceasion in November 
near Beaumont-Hamel, tanks were 
called upon to deal with a considerable 
body of Germans who were holding out 
in the enemy front and support 
trenches. The two tanks detailed on 
this work started out, one of them sue- 
ceeded in crossing the very large front 
trench and then became stuck; the sec- 
ond tank came to a standstill just in 
front of the front trench and could 
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make no further progress. 


The crews 


were of course in a dangerous posi- 
tion. ‘‘Upon examining the ground 
about them the commanding officer of 
the leading tank (which incidentally 
was leading no longer since it was 
stuck and all too stationary) noticed 
that the whole area appeared to be 


shimmering with white. 


On opening 


the front flap of the tank and obtain- 
ing a better view, it was seen that all 
the German garrison, some 400 in num- 
ber, appeared to have found something 
white to wave in token of surrender. 
. . . By making signs and with the as- 
sistance of the Infantry the entire gar- 
rison was made prisoners before they 
realized that the tanks were stuck and 


out of action.’’ 


LESSONS LEARNED 


The lessons learned during the first 
year of tank development may be sum- 


marized as follows: 


1. That it takes time to produce 
tanks in worth-while quantities. 


2. That the machine in principle was 


absolutely sound, and that all it re- 
quired were certain mechanical im- 


provements. 


3. That it had not been given a fair 


trial as yet. 


4. That on account of the secrecy it 
was necessary to maintain, command- 
ers had little or no conception of the 


tactics to apply to its use. 


Economy 


The bluff is called— 
The cannons roar. 
A Nation appalled; 
A Nation at War!— 
Unprepared. 


D 


THE CYCLE 
Alarm Cost 
From South and North The price is too high 
Men hear the call. When the game is lost! 


And each goes forth 
To give his all— 


Unsparingly. 








































5. That sufficient time had 1i heey 
obtainable wherein to give the crews 
a thorough and careful trainin 

6. That tank operations require th 
most careful preparation and minyte 
reconnaissance in order to render them 
successful. 

7. That tanks require leading and 
controllmg in battle and consequently 
that a complete system of communica- 
tion is essential. 

8. That tanks require a separate sup. 
ply organization to maintain them 
while fighting. 

9. That tanks draw away much fire 
from the Infantry and have as great 
an encouraging effect on our own 
troops as they have a demoralizing ef. 
fect on the enemy. 

10. That artillery preparation was 
not an absolute necessity in a tank 
attack. 


Still another lesson may be drawn 
from the events of 1916. The British, 
like the Germans, had produced a new 
weapon, and like the Germans again, 
they did not have the patience to wait 
until they were ready to use it. They 
used the tanks too soon, before they 
had developed an efficient machine. 
They used them in too small a quan- 
tity, consequently they derived only a 
fraction of the benefit of the element 
of surprise. 


(To Be Continued) 


Men suffer and die, 
While fools count the cost— 
Too late! 
—Lieut. T. Q. Ashburn, Jr., 12th Inf. 
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Night Operations 
By Major George W. Price, Infantry 


|GHT operations, by which is 
meant all movements made in 





ihe presence of the enemy un- 


der cover of darkness, date back to 
early Biblical times. The first one of 
which we have authentic record is de- 
serived in the Old Testament. In this 
historical book it is told how Gideon, 
dividing his foree of three hundred 
men into companies of one hundred 


men each, led them at night against the 
Midianites, each man with a trumpet in 
his right hand and a torch in his left. 

Arriving at the camp, the trumpets 
were sounded and the 


attack made. The = 


extensively in the movements of troops 
by night in order to reinforce the ad- 
vanced lines or to bring up reserves 
from the rear, thus taking advantage 
of the darkness across areas which in 
daylight would have been subjected to 

severe fire and made impassable. 
The frequency of night attacks and 
the strength of in- 
creased as this war progressed, thus 
reasonably indicating that which could 
be expected in future wars. Prior to 
the World War, military students and 
writers were to the 
merits and admit the 


force employed 


slow recognize 





Midianites were taken 


possibilities of night 
operations 





? - even 
by surprise, par- We _ anticipate that though the Russo- 
alyzed with fear and or rations under the Japanese War fur- 
put to flight. This cover of darkness will nished many ex- 
happened 3,170 years play * repeal important amples of successful 
ago. role in future warfare night movements. 

In every war since ae ee Judging by their 
the time of Gideon writings they were 


night operations have played a part. 
These of 
night attacks varying in size from as- 
saults by small detachments 


operations have consisted 
against 
savage tribes to those of large bodies 
of all arms against well organized and 
highly diseiplined troops. 

Prior to the World War, the Russo- 
Japanese conflict gave the best ex- 
amples of night operations of interest 
the military student. A brief study 
the accounts of this war shows that 
itary operations under cover of 
ness were used more extensively 
y both sides than ever before in the 

ry of wars. 
in Manchuria, the Japanese engaged 


content to prescribe in their training 
manuals a few pages devoted to the 
establishing of outposts in the dark, 
and rules for night marches. 

A search through our earlier man- 
uals causes one to feel that, prior to 
the World War, our sentiments were 
much in accordance with those of a 
noted South African outlaw chief. He, 
along with fifty of his followers, was 
vaptured by the British as the result 
of a successful night attack. His cap- 
ture caused many of the distant hos- 
tile tribes of the country to lay down 
their arms and 
further resistance. 


surrender without 
Their reason for 
submitting was quaintly explained by 
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the outlaw chief. He complained that 
conducting warfare by night was not 
according to the tribes’ custom, as men 
desired and needed rest, which should 
not be disturbed by night fighting ; and 
as their custom was disregarded, he and 
his people refused to fight any more. 

The World War surpasses previous 
wars in instances of night operations, 
both in magnitude and number. These 
operations increased in importance be- 
cause of the advent of the airplane, 
the successful use of the observation 
balloon, the improvement in the range 
and effectiveness of weapons, and the 
greater perfection of high-power ob- 
servation glasses. These factors re- 
quired concealment in the movement 
of troops in order to avoid excessive 
losses and to effect surprise. 


GERMANS USE NIGHT OPERATIONS 


The Germans practically opened the 
World War in 1914 by night opera- 
tions. Night assaults of various sizes 
and degrees were used by them to 
hasten the fall of Liege in Belgium. 
This city was defended by a ring 
fortress of nine miles in average diam- 
eter and was a serious obstacle in their 
line of march on France. On the day 
of August 5, the German forces drove 
back the Belgian advanced troops along 
the various roads. After dark, six 
brigades, formed in five columns, set 
out on the desperate enterprise of 
storming the intervals between forts. 
The procedure was practically uni- 
form: each brigade advanced, well 
closed up, in columns of squads along 
the road, detaching to right or left a 
company or two to oceupy the attention 
of the adjacent fort by a false attack. 
In some columns a battery or more of 
field guns or field howitzers were 


placed near the head. Of ihe fiyp 
strong columns, two were repuls:], twy 
penetrated but then withdrew a: ) only 
one reached its objective. In al! cases 
fighting was heavy and confuse! The 
losses on the German side were very 
severe, but they accomplishe: their 
mission. Owing to the method of this 
night attack, which was characterized 
by surprise, violence and rapidity of 
execution, the Belgian troops withdrew 
the following morning to the west of 
Liege with the exception of the perma. 
nent garrison of the forts which held 
out till the last. 

As the World War progressed the 
Germans made extensive use of night 
marches to execute their movements of 
approach, and concentrate on the field 
of battle. The operations during which 
the Germans got possession of Riga 
September 3, 1917, were made largely 
at night. The preparations were made 
well to the rear under cover of dark. 
ness. The movements of all units, in 
a zone of forty kilometers to the rear 
of the first line, were made only at 
night. All cireulation was forbidden 
by day. Camps and parks were con- 
cealed from the enemy. The artillery 
emplacements were constructed at 
night and camouflaged with the great- 
est care. The troops were trained in 
the execution of every detail of the 
plan of attack for ten days immediately 
preceding the drive. The operation 
was completely successful, for the Ger- 
mans suffered only insignificant losses. 
The secret concentration permitting of 
a surprise blow by the Germans was an 
important factor in giving them sue- 
cess. 


BRITISH NIGHT MOVEMENTS 


At the outbreak of the World War, 
the British concentrated and dis 
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their troops to France under 
oe darkness. This was carried 
out fectually that the Germans 
wel aware of the British troops in 
France until they met them on the bat- 


Sir Douglas Haig, in commenting on 
the Battle of the Somme, describes the 
‘ollowing important night operations, 


TOLLOY = 


t 0k place July 14, 1916: 


whiel 


In the early hours of the 14th of 
July the attacking troops moved out 
over the open for a distance of about 
1,000 to 4,000 yards and lined up in 
the darkness just below the crest and 
some 300 to 500 yards from the ene- 
my’s trenches. Their advance was cov- 


ered by strong patrols, and their cor- 
rect deployment had been insured by 
careful previous preparation. The 
whole movement was carried out unob- 
served and without touch being lost in 
The decision to attempt a 
night operation of this magnitude with 
an army, the bulk of which had been 
raised since the beginning of the war, 
was perhaps the highest tribute that 
could be paid to the quality of the 
troops. It would not have been pos- 
sible but for the most careful prepara- 
tion and forethought, as well as thor- 
ough reeconnaissanee of the ground, 
which was in many eases made per- 
sonally by divisional, brigade and bat- 
talion commanders and their staffs be- 
fore framing their detailed orders in 
the advanee. 

The actual assault was delivered at, 
3.25 a. m. on July 14, when there was 
just sufficient light to be able to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe at short 
ranges, and along the whole front the 
troops, preeeded by a very effective ar- 
tillery barrage, swept over the enemy’s 
first trenches and on into the defenses 
beyond. : 

The advanee and deployment made 
by night without confusion, and the 
complete sueeess of the subsequent at- 
tack, constitute a striking tribute to 
the discipline and spirit of the troops 
engaged, as well as to the powers of 


anv case. 


leadership and organization of their 
commanders and staffs. 


Referring to his campaign in Galli- 
poli, Sir Ian Hamilton records in his 
final dispatch a night movement which 
took place in close proximity to the 
enemy. His own words vividly de- 
scribe this operation. 


On the nights of the 4th, 5th and 6th 
of August the reinforcing troops were 
shipped into Anzac very quietly at the 
darkest hours. Then still silently, they 
were tucked away from enemy’s aero- 
planes or observatories in their pre- 
pared hiding places. The whole sea 
route lay open to the main view of the 
Turks upon Achi Baba’s summit and 
Battleship Hill. Aeroplanes could 
count every tent and every ship at 
Mudros or at Imbros. Within rifle fire 
of Anzac’s open beach hostile riflemen 
were looking out across the Aegean no 
more than twenty feet from our op- 
posing lines. Every modern appliance 
of telescope, telegraph, wireless was at 
the disposal of the enemy. Yet the in- 
structions worked out at general head- 
quarters in the minutest detail were 
such that the scheme was carried out 
without a hitch. The preparation of 
the ambush was treated as a simple 
matter by the services therein engaged, 
and yet I doubt whether any more 
pregnant enterprise than this of land- 
ing a foree under the very eyes of the 
enemy and of keeping them concealed 
there three days is recorded in the an- 
nals of war. 


The secret concentration of the Eng- 
lish force was a decided success and 
was completed on the 6th of August. 
The more difficult task, that of a night 
attack on the Turks in their strong- 
hold on the high ridges of Sari Bair, 
met with difficulties. The attack was 
made by the Australian and New Zea- 
land divisions under General Bird- 
wood, launched from Anzac Cove at 
10.00 p. m., August 6, 1915. This at- 
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tack was made in three columns, over 
terrain that was covered with shrubs 
and rough boulders, and filled with 
deep, intricate gullies which were closed 
with wire entanglements and swept by 
machine gun fire. The Turkish out- 
posts about the lower spurs were in 
some cases surprised, and by midnight 
the English were in possession of the 
outlet of the gullies. The enemy’s re- 
sistance then become extremely stub- 
born, with the result that at daybreak 
the most forward columns were not 
much more than half-way up to the ob- 
jective. Further attempts on the part 
of the exhausted English troops to take 
the heights failed. General Callwell 
in commenting on this night assault 
makes the following pertinent remarks : 


The incident illustrates the risk that 
attends movements in the dark in a 
broken region. Movements in 
the dark as a prelude to assault were, 
however, imposed upon General Bird- 
wood beeause his antagonists held 
dominating positions and were there- 
fore enabled to detect any preparations 
for attack if these were made by day- 
light. There seems little doubt that 
the fight for Sari Bair was in reality 
lost between dark and dawn of the 
6th-7th owing to the unusual topo- 
graphical difficulties which the attack- 
ing columns had to overcome in the 
dark and owing to the extreme exhaus- 
tion in the ranks to which these dif- 
ficulties gave rise. 


In writing of his World War Meso- 
potamian campaigns, General Town- 
shend tells of a suecessful night ad- 
vance conducted with green troops. He 
states as follows: 


The position of the enemy (Turks) 
was known to me. I had ascertained 
that the Turkish force was of roughly 
my own numbers. I had considered a 
night advance would increase the mo- 
rale of my raw and untrained Indian 


recruits, who now _ unfor' inately 
formed the great bulk of the nits ; 
the 6th Division. I had deeide:! to ep. 
deavor to surprise and destroy this 
hostile detachment of Turks by means 
of a night march. I issued operatiy 
orders for a march that night againg 
the Turkish post. It was a clear, sta) 
light night, and the march was ¢a,. 
ried out under very good conditions 
In fact, it was the best I have ever hee) 
on as regards march discipline, silene 
and complete obedience to orders, | 
was by far the most important as p. 
gards numbers I have been with oy 
commanded hitherto, for my divisio; 
and the cavalry brigade numbered 
some 12,000 men on this oceasion. and 
I marched in two parallel columns w 
as to give more rapid deployment for 
action. 


On this march I completely sur 
prised the enemy. I moved forward at 
the first glimpse of light, from posi 
tion of deployment, straight against 
the hostile camp of El Kutunie, wit! 
the principal mass, using one Infantry 
and one Cavalry brigade to turn th 
enemy’s northern flank and menace his 
line of retreat to the northward. Wi 
soon saw lights moving hastily about 
in the enemy camp. The Turkish com- 
mander was evidently completely sur 
prised. The enemy opened fire wit! 
their light camel corps guns. 

We combined our advance and the en 
my fled northward. Had our cavalry 
charged, the enemy’s cavalry and 
eamel corps and guns must have been 
either destroyed or captured. 

Unfortunately the terrain on our ex- 
treme right was absolutely impossible 
to charge over, and thus the enemy got 
away with impunity. . . . After 
burning the camp and blowing up th 
fortified house there, I marched back 
. content with the moral effect 
of the operation on my raw recruits. 

AMERICAN MOVEMENTS AT NIGHT 

A series of night movements made 
by the American Army on the Western 
Front between September 6 aud Sep- 
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26, 1918, are of especial inter- 
s was the secret concentration 
\merican troops in the Meuse- 
e and was highly successful due 
ments being confined to the 
darkness. Few night opera- 
such magnitude are recorded 


rs 


difficulty of this night operation 


e appreciated when it is consid- 
that the 600,000 


nd vast stores of supplies were 


movements of 


solely at night, over the few roads 
ible. There were 240 trainloads 

umunition put into the artillery 
lumps in this area between September 
§ and September 26. General Pershing 
n his final report stated that this was 
the most delicate and difficult 
problems of the war. 


Yet in spite of 
difficulty these 
night movements were entirely suc- 


their magnitude and 


CeSSLUL 

Prior to the St. Mihiel drive in 1918 
the American troops, in order to escape 
enemy observation and fire, were re- 
quired to operate extensively at night. 
From August 21 to September 12 the 
preparations for attack were made in 
all secrecy. All movements of the di- 
visions were made at night. The troops 
were moved over the roads under cover 
of darkness and hidden in the 
during the day. 


woods 
The roads leading to 
the points of concentration were recon- 
noitered, and, as a rule, each division 
was assigned two roads in order that 
the columns would not be too long and 
the organization more easily controlled. 
A night’s mareh was 15 kilometers, it 
being specified in orders where the 
heads and tails of the various columns 
were to reach. 

In the ‘History of the 5th U. S. 
Division, World War,’’ we are in- 
formed that these seeret marches under 
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cover of darkness possessed difficulties. 
One comment reads as follows: 


Those forced night marches stand 
out vividly in the minds of every man 
in the division. It was the first hurry- 
up march the troops had undergone. 
The weather was one continuous down- 
pour of rain. The roads were slippery 
and wound over steep hills and through 
wet woods, and as the organization ap- 
proached the lines, the traffic on the 
highways grew denser and denser un- 
til those arteries were solid streams of 
vehicles and men. ip 

The enormous traffic on the roads, 
the searcity and wretched condition of 
the horses and the incessant rain made 
it impossible to complete the march on 
time. Forage was searee, water was 
often’ unobtainable. Horses died along 
the road or had to be abandoned to the 
mercy of French peasants. The muddy 
ground made the entrances and exits 
of the woods extremely difficult. Some- 
times as much as three hours were con- 
sumed merely in getting organizations 
out of the wood and on the road. The 
strain on men and animals was ter- 
rific. Sleep was almost unheard of. 


that 
night movements were carried out even 
under the most conditions. 
The delays were caused by the difficul- 


One gathers from the above 


adverse 


ties with transportation when entering 
and leaving their places of shelter. 
This should not be used as an argument 
against night movements. It empha- 


sizes the need for motor equipment 
eapable of moving over varied terrain 
when off the road. 

During the closing months of the 
World War the American troops in 
France were often engaged in night 
operations. One of the most successful 
was one which took place in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive during the first week 
of November, 1918. The 2d Division 
selected a dark night to march the 9th 
and 23d Infantries through the Ger- 
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man lines to a depth of approximately 
five kilometers. These troops pene- 
trated the German lines on a narrow 
front. The resistance on entering the 
front line of trenches was keen. When 
once through this front line, the opera- 
tion developed into a march to the ob- 
jective. The Germans were much de- 
moralized by this bold move ; they were 
unable to check the Americans. This 
night operation was a prearranged plan, 
and the Germans were not equal to meet 
it. The American casualties were few; 
this would not have been so had the 
operation taken place in daylight. 

Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, U. S. 
M. C., in a report has the following to 
say concerning certain night attacks 
during the World War: 

The 2d Division on four successive 
nights, carried out night operations on 
a large seale, surprising and disor- 
ganizing the enemy, capturing many 
prisoners and gaining a great deal of 
ground. These night attacks enabled 
the 2d Division to press rapidly for- 
ward, far in advance of the other 
troops, and gain a great deal of terrain 
at a much smaller loss, and much more 
quickly than would have been possible 
had the advances and attacks been 
made during daylight. 


NIGHT RAIDS 


Night raids were frequently carried 
out during the World War. Their 
purposes were usually to gain infor- 
mation, to effect destruction and cause 
losses, to perfect and maintain training, 
and to raise the morale of the raiding 
troops and lower that of the enemy. 
Due to the long period of stabilization 
on the Western Front in 1915, 1916 
and 1917 night raids were especially 
undertaken to maintain morale and to 
foster the aggressive spirit of the 
troops. 

A very interesting and successful 


raid was made by the Ist B»taligy 
26th Infantry, 1st Division, .) ine 9% 
1918, near Catigny. The trenc)ies wer 
strong and protected by wire. Thy 
raiding troops numbered about 100 oj. 
ficers and men, all taken from one cop. 
pany. Their training had been gep. 
eral for raids and not specific for this 
particular occasion. The time of raid 
was set for 3.15 a. m., just as the first 
streaks of light were showing in the 


sky. A ten-minute preparation of light 
artillery and Stokes mortars on the 
point selected gave assault partics time 
to close up on hostile line. The ar. 


tillery fire then formed a box barrag 

while the Infantry rushed into positio: 

selected, a trench juncture in a wood 
The three assault parties then operated 
as follows: The left one followed along 
one trench, cleaning it up; the other 
two parties similarily cleaned up the 
other trench, where more resistance was 
expected. After working along their 
respective trenches for about two hun- 
dred yards, the parties came into the 
open on the enemy’s side of the woods 
and retired along the edge of this 
woods back to their own lines, the whol 
route thus being a cireuit. A support 
party followed the assault parties, pro- 
tected the right flank and covered the 
retirement. The left flank was pro- 
tected by a party placed in a suitable 
position slightly in advance of our own 
lines. The raid was then carried out as 
planned with few losses and many pris- 
oners captured. 


IN FUTURE WARS 


We can expect extensive night opera- 
tions in future wars as it will be neces 
sary to escape the vigilant eye of the 
enemy in the air and the effectiveness 
of his long range weapons. 

Rapid strides are still continuing to 
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in airplanes. Their speed has 
reased. Their carrying ca- 
is been doubled. The device for 
+ bombs from planes has been 
|. Targets can be hit with 
uracy. The wireless telephone 
by the aviator makes it possi- 
him to communicate instantly 
Artillery and Infantry com- 


\doption of all these improve- 
n war tends to foree military 
) stay under cover during the 
d to resort to extensive opera- 

t night. 
improvement in effective long- 
ve artillery eontinues. From this 
is only natural to conclude that all 
iss fighting powers will be more 
vigilant in the air and more destruc- 
tive with long-range guns than ever 
These will night 
yperations to be earried out on an un- 
With this thought 
in mind, it is well to consider what 
methods will be adopted in the future. 

The writer not only visualizes night 
operations in future warfare for the 
purpose of concentration of troops, 
concentration of supplies and for mak- 
ing advanees, but also for engaging in 
frequent night assaults. These assaults 
will be launched under cover of dark- 
ness to surprise the enemy and take 
him at a disadvantage. 

It is true that night operations in- 
volving combat are more difficult of 
and accomplishment than 
other forms of combat and because of 
the risk involved must be undertaken 
with specially trained troops. 

The faet was disclosed during the 
past war that those who were most 
eager to participate in night raids and 
patrols and who were the most suc- 
cessful were men who had spent much 
outdoor life as hunters, woods- 


he retotore, force 


preeedented seale. 


execution 


time 
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men and foresters. This is explained 
by the fact that much time spent in 
rural districts eradicates the element 
of fear of darkness and cultivates sense 
of direction.’ This coupled with their 
hardiness makes them splendid sol- 
diers for night operations. All Regu- 
lar soldiers can be trained to be ef- 
ficient in this respect. 

The Army in the future which com- 
mands a few divisions of men highly 
trained in night operations will un- 
doubtedly meet with great success on 
the battlefield. 
drafted 


A division of recruits 


from rural districts and 


trained extensively in night operations 


on the outbreak of war would prove 
its worth. The reservation at Fort 
Benning, with its varied terrain, would 
be an ideal place for the concentration, 
mobilization and training of such a 
unit. 
for night operations should be kept 
secret. 


The training of special divisions 


DIFFICULTIES OF NIGHT OPERATIONS 

One will hear some present-day of- 
ficers argue and maintain that it is a 
mistake to risk the chances of a night 
attack, because, even if the attack is 
successful, the lack of light will pre- 
vent its being followed up. This may 
be sound argument against making a 
night attack, but it is obviously no ar- 
gument against training men for night 
fighting. Whether we attack by night 
ourselves or not, it is quite certain that 
our enemies will sometimes attack us, 
and, unless we are prepared to be 
taken at an enormous disadvantage, we 
must train our men to meet them in 
the dark. 

One must concede that night opera- 
tions are amongst the most difficult 
tasks of war; however, they are an es- 
sential part of warfare and we must 
recognize this fact and be prepared. 
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The technique of night operations 
will be greatly improved in the future 
because of inventions. In the 
past, one of the greatest difficulties in 
conducting night operations has been 
to follow proper routes and maintain 
correct 


new 


intervals between columns. 
Tests are now 


luminous paint. 


with 
This luminous mate- 
rial is placed on wooden dises or but- 
tons about 21% inches in diameter and 
then covered with a protective layer of 
celluloid. 


being made 


These dises have a sharp 


point on the reverse side by means of 


which they ean be affixed to the 
ground, trees, or improvised — stakes. 


They are perceptible at a distance of 
from 30 to 60 feet. This low degree of 
visibility is one of their advantages, 
since they are admirable landmarks to 
guide the troops but are invisible to the 
enemy either from 
from the air. 


their trenches or 
They retain their phos- 
phorescence for several months. These 
dises may also be used in the hand for 
giving visual signals at short distances 
when silence This same 
luminous material is capable of being 
used on cloth tape to mark out routes, 
and also on large metal tags to be worn 
on the arms of troops 


is desired. 


operating at 
night to insure their identity. 

It will be seen that the reconnaissance 
parties supplied with a number of 
these luminous markers and ribbons 
will be able to mark out in the late 
afternoon and twilight the route of 
march to be followed at night by vari- 
ous columns, thus overcoming the dif- 
ficulty of keeping in the right diree- 
tion. 

The latest type of wireless telephone 
will make it possible for commanders 
of various units participating in night 
operations to keep constantly in touch 
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with each other, thus regulating ; 
rate of march to such an extent thy 
full cooperation will take place jn ¥ 
assault. 

The perfecting of the artillery tparo, 
ammunition will further assist in gyja 
ing troops. The use of artillery. }y 
ever, destroys the element of s 
though this will be of little cons: 
in stabilized warfare. 


DY yse 


1ulenes 


The extensive use of luminous ma) 
ers, illuminated compasses, the wireless 
the artillery” trace; 
methodical will 
that great fear of becoming lost « xper 


telephone and 


along lines remove 
enced by troops when moving in th 
dark. 

If a workable helicopter be de 
oped it will have many possibilities 
in future night operations, for wit 
powerful electric lights it will bi 
to search out the advanced positions : 
the enemy, thus directing the assa 
ing units to their objective. 


USE OF VARIOUS ARMS 


The Infantry in conducting nigh 
assaults must depend for its success 
upon its ability to close with the enem 
quietly and rapidly. Every Infantn 
man should be imbued with the id 
that at night the bayonet is the onl 
weapon thaf can be trusted, and that 
the more promptly it is used the bette: 
will be the chanee of success. In thy 
dark, the unexpected bayonet charg 
by the attackers has a tremendous i 
moralizing effect on the defenders an 
is capable of throwing into disorder 
a larger defending element. 

Machine gun units will be of consid 
erable value to the assault battalions 
They will be sited to cover the consoli 
dation of the position by repelling hos 
tile counterattacks. Machine gu 
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battalions will generally be 
position, prepared, on signal 
front line, to deliver indirect 
fire in enemy territory and 
against counterattacks. 

se of cavalry in night opera- 
be limited. Its work will 
reconnaissanees and main- 
-onnection, except in rare cases 
Cav- 
be found useful to exploit the 


ittack on other cavalry. 


of a night attack, taking it up 
ont. 
ve prepared for this purpose. 


It should be held in re- 


The artillery in the future, as in the 
The 


ery should be prepared to furnish 


will support night attacks. 
ssible fires from initial positions, 
which should be selected to reach well 
the enemy’s rearmost positions; 
ially covering localities that might 

the enemy in preparing and 
counterattacks. Artillery 

of great importance at day- 

and must be prepared to fire to 
‘counterattacks. In stabilized war- 

fare, artillery fire will be found useful 
destroy the enemy’s wire entangle- 
ments and other obstacles preceding a 


night attaek. 


It will be difficult to use. tanks sue- 


cessfully 


the 
noise they make will disclose the in- 


in night operations, as 


formation of an impending attack. 
Engineer troops will have duties to 
form during night operations. They 
will be ealled upon to construct bridges, 
open roads, remove obstacles and assist 
in preparing positions that are to be 
held after capture. They will also 
out routes by means of luminous 


mar 


markers and post signs. 


PREPARATION FOR NIGHT ATTACK 


) insure the suecess of a night at- 
is imperative that a thorough 


Operations 
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reconnaissance be made by daylight, 
and, if practicable, by night. In fact, 
a night attack, except under the most 
desperate circumstances, should never 
be undertaken without a thorough and 
complete reconnaissance of the position 
to be attacked, and the terrain to be 
In the 
future this duty will not be confined to 
staff officers alone. 


passed over in the approach. 


One commissioned 
and one noncommissioned officer from 
each company, and if possible a non- 
commissioned officer from each platoon 
will make reconnaissance preparatory 
to the attack. Exact knowledge of the 
terrain will be essential to the leaders 
of the attacking columns in order to be 
successful. 

It is of great importance that the 
line of departure for a night attack be 
definitely understood by all the attack- 
ing units. This line should be selected 
as near the enemy’s position as possible 
without exposing the troops to disecov- 
ery by the enemy while forming for 
the attack. 
it should coincide with the assault posi- 
tion and should be plainly marked out 
the arrival of the attacking 
troops. It is felt that in the future 
constant contact will be maintained be- 
tween columns and echelons by means 
of the wireless telephone to insure co- 
ordination of the attack. Contact be- 
tween and within elements 
maintained at all costs. 


Where conditions permit, 


before 


must be 
If necessary 
sufficient connecting files to maintain 
physical contact with each other will 
be employed for that purpose. 

The assault should be executed by 
the entire command simultaneously, 
every effort being made to this end 
The enemy having been encountered, he 
must be immediately charged, for it is 
at this time that his fire is most ef- 


fective. No effort must be spared and 





_ ae. 


no time lost in attacking with the bayo- 
net. The position having been taken 
and the attacking troops fairly well 
reformed, attempt to increase the effect 
of the success by pursuit may be under- 
taken. For this duty it is preferable 
to use reserves. The pursuit must be 
general along the line to insure success. 
However, daybreak is considered the 
better hour to make a pursuit. 

After a successful attack, the disor- 
ganized troops must be reformed 
promptly and measures taken imme- 
diately to resist a counterattack, the 


Night Operations 


ticable, preparation for illu 
the foreground should be m 
searchlights are used, they s| 
used from the flanks. 

A study of night operations 
indicate that in the future a fi 
in line of columns, covered by 
with flanks protected by stro 
bat patrols, with a reserve wel! 
and preferably on the flank » 
the best results. The columns 
few in number and kept in fo: 
as long as possible, each given 
nite objective, and deployed on! 


rear 


tl 
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reserves to be brought up for this pur- forced to do so. g! 

pose. Should the attack be a failure, Night operations must be planned 

the reserves should cover the retreat by with the greatest caution, yet w) 

executing a flank attack upon the pur-_ started they must be carried 

suing enemy. with the sternest resolution. The bold rn 
The defense against night attacks est course is generally the best and tt 

will differ very little from defense every moment of hesitation diminishes 

against day attacks. Where prac-_ the chances of success. W 


D 


The Military Police Association 
The newest service organization is the Military Po- k 
lice Association of the United States, which announces S 
as its main purposes the supporting and assisting of 
the national defense, the development of a program 
of activities that will place the military police in ! 
the Army team as a separate corps, and the estab- 
lishment of liaison with National, State and Municipal 
Police so effective cooperation will be secured in time 
of emergency. fi 
The organization accepts as associate members 
those officers of Infantry who are assigned or attached 
to Military Police units, and officers desiring to avail 
. themselves of the opportunity of membership should 
address the president, Capt. Harold 0. Dennett, Elks’ 
Club, Paterson, N. J. 
The Infantry Association welcomes the organization t 
of the Military Police Association, and congratulates 
the organizers on their splendid enterprise. ‘ 














Hobbling the “Old Man’s’’ Hobby 


By Major Herschel M. Colbert, Infantry Reserve 


HE ‘‘old man’’ was death on 
the hand salute. 

His officers were endeavoring 
best to absorb the latest details 
thods from the front, to learn 

warfare in its newest approved 
m, then unlearn it to make way 
od, old-fashioned American rifle 
ting and movement on top of the 
nd. They 


ned with hordes of 


were being  over- 
sritish bay- 
fighters, French tacticians with 
approach formations and all the 

the of the 1917-18 


ning schemes. 


turmoil 


to provide an introduction for this 
article. It happened, and I recall an- 
other colonel who would go to head- 
quarters morning when the 
weather would permit, look at the 
day’s schedule and then say ‘‘ We'll 
have a parade.’’ 


every 


More often than not 
he would end the day’s program with 
a review. And officers who went 
through those ardous training days 
that the ‘‘old 
alone in having a hobby. 


know man’’ was not 
They know 
how schedules were disrupted to make 
way for some idea of the moment that 


had entered the head 





Daily sehedules 
re jammed to the 
programs were 
torn down, of 

ved, re- posted 


the 
cially in 


eaneelled again. in 
But the ‘‘old man’’ 
ted the outfit to 


The systematizing of the 
preparation and conduct 
training 
ing considerable attention 
services, 

the Infantry 


of some higher ecom- 
mander. Well bal- 
aneed programs of 
is receiv- training became up- 
set and all too many 
times the feeling be- 
came prevalent that 
whatever was on the 


espe- 





snow how to salute— 
ute if nothing else, 
Officers around headquarters saw 
time and again stand before a mir- 
and practice the salute until he 
the niceties of the regulations 
down to perfection. He would then 
‘or his horse, charge upon the drill 
eld and stop whatever instruction was 
rogress while he supervised a stren- 
us half hour of hand saluting. 


is is not a bit of fiction fabricated 


schedule for the day 
was the thing that would not be done. 

Those conditions must not occur 
again says the War Department, which 
has taken steps to hobble the ‘‘old 
man’s’’ hobby by writing a thin little 
set of training regulations commonly 
dubbed ‘‘ten dash five.’’ It is the pur- 
pose of this article to describe this hob- 
bling process briefly, to show how the 
interpretation and carrying out of the 
principles of ‘‘ten dash five’’ clearly 





Note: This article is in no way intended to be a full discussion of the question of 


lining programs. 


It is designed solely to point out to those as yet unfamiliar with 


ibject how such programs and schedules are prepared and to show how necessary 
that officers familiarize themselves with the system. The material in it was ob- 
from the course in training management given at the Infantry School and full 


is hereby given. 


Officers who desire to make a close study of the subject are 


| to obtain from the Infantry School the two pamphlets, “Training Management,” 
\ppendix A, Training Management, Training Program of the 601st Infantry.” 
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puts up to each unit commander the 
responsibility for training his outfit. 
Along with this responsibility he is 
given a great deal of freedom in plan- 
ning and carrying out his training and 
using his own methods. The aim is to 
make the job his and to let him do it 
in the best way to obtain results as 
long as he stays within certain funda- 
mental bounds. 

As a means of getting down to busi- 
ness on training and making it pos- 
sible to carry out schedules that will be 
well balanced and without an ava- 
lanche of interruptions from higher 
commanders and unforeseen conditions, 
these War Department regulations now 
stipulate that training shall be decen- 
tralized, but shall be under centralized 
control. 


THE SYSTEM AT WORK 

In other words, to start with the di- 
vision as an example, the division com- 
mander issues a training order which 
states in general terms what subjects 
the troops shall be trained in, what 
standards of efficiency will be required, 
when inspections will be held, what 
schools will be conducted, the approxi- 
mate amount of time to be given to 
various subjects, ete. The order gov- 
erns the training for a certain period, 
in peace times usually the training 
year. It is the centralized control gov- 
erning and coordinating the training 
of all units. 

With this training order before them 
the regimental commanders begin the 
decentralization process by making 
their own training programs directing 
how the work shall be done in their 
regiments. But again, they stay away 
from details, giving their battalion and 
company commanders general princi- 
ples to follow so that in the end it falls 
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upon the company commanders |, pr; 
pare the detailed schedules ff.» ¢h 


training of their units and to er 
this training. 

Exceptions are made in the se 9 
special subjects such as physical ‘raj 
ing, rifle marksmanship or bayonet and 
grenade training, and so on, wiierei 
the higher commander may wish to 
keep control of it and conduct it un 
der special instructors for all units oj 
the battalion or regiment. In suc 
cases the company commanders are 1 
lieved of the duty of planning for a 
carrying out this training. When they 
make up their weekly and daily sched 
ules they ignore these subjects except 
that they leave open in their day's 
work enough time for the training i 
these subjects according to the sched 
ules they will receive from higher au 
thority. 

To look back, then, we have the pie- 
ture of each commanding officer receiy- 
ing from his higher commander a pro- 
gram serving as a guide for the trai 
ing he will be required to give his 
troops. He in turn prepares similar 
guides for the commanders of units un- 
der him. He prepares detailed sched- 
ules only for such subjects as essen 
tially concern his organization as 
whole and which he wants to keep w 
der his immediate supervision, as, for 
example, battalion field exercises for th 
battalion commander, or the specialist 
subjects taught throughout the reg 
ment where coordination is required 
and ranges, gas chambers, bayonet 
courses and such have to be used }) 
various organizations. 

To repeat, it can now readily be see! 
that the responsibility of planning and 
conducting the training of troops falls 
in large part upon the company com- 
manders. If they are to do this effi 
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tly they must understand the sys- 
of training and the mechanies of 
‘ing schedules. Many such unit 
manders have already had their ini- 
experience in this work in summer 
ing camps or in preparing their 
t mobilization plans, and in all prob- 
ty most of them had to go it on 
own for lack of instruction, 


TERMS DEFINED 


I) taking up the mechanies of mak- 


schedules it is first necessary to 
nt ourselves with a few definitions 


terms. 


Training Order: An order issued by 


sion and higher tactical units out- 
ng the general plans for training. 
covers a long period of time, gen- 
ly the entire training year. 


Training Program: An outline, pre- 
red by each commander for the 


ts under him, that gives the scheme 
training, objects to be attained, 


ndards of proficiency, ete. It may 


e the approximate amount of time 


be devoted to various subjects but 


es not give the definite dates, hours, 


{OT 
ce 
} 


when training in any subject is to 
given. The amount of detail will 
end upon whether the subordinate 
ts are together in a group and work 
ler uniform conditions or whether 


ey are widely seattered. It covers 


a 


entire training period. 


Training Guide: An appendix to the 


; 
ra 


ining program that gives the de- 


ls of the seope and requirements to 


j 


met in any subject, reference data 
raining regulations on the subject, 
dards, and character of inspections. 
re is a separate training guide for 
subject covered in the training 
rram and these guides are num- 
d serially and indexed. 
spection Calendar: A calendar at- 
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tached to the training program giving 
the dates upon which inspections will 


be made as to the progress of training 
in each subject. It serves to guide the 
unit commander in the sequence of 
training, as he knows by the inspec- 
tion dates what subjects will have to be 
covered first, second, and so on. 

Losses: The time taken away from 
the entire training time of any com- 
mander by higher authority. (Exam- 
ple: The time reserved by the regi- 
mental commander for range firing, 
gas defense drills, the time needed for 
guard and fatigue duty,—any such 
time which is not available to the unit 
commander for training his men in the 
subjects he handles.) 

Master Schedule: A schedule pre- 
pared by the unit commander covering 
the entire training period. It shows 
what losses he must take into account, 
in what subjects he will have to train 
his men, the total hoyrs he has avail- 
able, the number of hours he can use 
each week, and the dates of inspections. 
It is comparable ir form to any kind 
of a consolidated report. It does not 
take up the division of the schedule 
into days and hours. It is, in effect, 
a budget of hours making a balanced, 
graphical picture showing the com- 
mander at a glance what he must do 
each week during the training period 
to get all of his training in and not 
slight any subject or give any subject 
more than its share of attention. 

The Weekly Schedule: The final, 
working schedule of a unit in which 
the minute details of each day’s pro- 
gram is given hour by hour. It tells 
what is to be done, when, where, how 
and who is to do it. It is generally 
made out for a week at a time and is- 
sued a few days prior to its beginning. 
It covers those subjects which the mas- 
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ter schedule shows should be covered 
during that week. It is not made out 
several weeks in advance for the reason 
that such procedure might necessitate 
frequent changes because of unforeseen 
conditions arising. 


THE COMPANY COMMANDER’S JOB 


And now, with this rather general 
and sketchy background to work from, 
we reach the point where the company 
commander actually begins work on his 
schedules, first his master schedule 
and then his weekly schedules. 

He has received the colonel’s train- 
ing program; also the battalion com- 
mander’s master schedule showing 
what time the battalion commander 
will require. For sake of illustration 
we will assume that the regimental 
program covers a ten-week training pe- 
riod starting May 4. The colonel has 
set forth in it, among other things, 
that the regiment must train for active 
field service, that work will be con- 
ducted for seven hours a day, that 
Wednesday afternoons will be re- 
served for games, athleties and cere- 
monies. Saturday mornings are to be 
devoted to battalion and company in- 
spections and extra training in any 
subjects in which the unit is behind. 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays are 
holidays. The colonel also specifies that 
physical training will be conducted by 
battalions for twenty minutes a day ex- 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays and 
during the days units are firing on the 
range. Similarly he holds out from 


the company commanders time for the 
training in the specialists’ subjects. He 
states officers’ schools will be conducted 
by battalions, N. C. O. schools by com- 
panies, and specialist schools by the 
regiment. 

Having studied the program, the 





company commander then turns to the 
index of training guides and chee 
those applicable to his company, 
whether it be rifle, machine gun. or 
howitzer, ignoring those not pertinent, 
He studies these training guides to 
learn how much training will be re- 
quired in each subject. 

As an illustration let us take a train 
ing guide on the subject of scouting 
and patrolling. 

The first paragraph simply lists the 
training regulations that cover the sub 
ject of scouting and patrolling. 

The second paragraph gives any ad 
ditional references to books or manuals 
that are deemed important or any spe 
cial instructions the colonel wishes. 

The third paragraph tells how the 
training is to be conducted, by explana 
tion, demonstration and imitation. 

The fourth paragraph, standards, 
shows that there will be three classes 
of standards; that is, that all men will 
be trained in the subject up to a certain 
point, that a special group will be 
given certain additional training while 
still another group will be given even 
more training that will fit them to act 
as first class scouts and patrol leaders 
The company commander makes note 
of this, for later on in the preparation 
of his schedule he will have to make 
provision for the extra training for 
these two groups of specialists. 

The fifth paragraph tells about in- 
spections, who will conduct them and 
how. 

In like manner every other subject is 
eovered by its training guide. 

Having done all this the company 
commander is ready to begin work on 
his master schedule. This is prepared 
on a sheet of paper that is ruled and 
contains various columns in which the 
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subjects, months, weeks, hours, 
will be listed. 
le next figures his losses, the amount 
ie out of the ten weeks which he 
not be permitted to use himself. 
voes back to the training program 
figures how many hours each week 
be given to physical training, 
met, grenades, guard and fatigue, 
and enters each on a line under 
When all have been figured 
dds the total losses for each week. 


SSes. 


knows that in each week there are 
full days of seven hours each and 

r hours on Wednesday mornings, 
ng a total of thirty-two hours each 
week in which training ean be given, 
total of 320 training hours for the 
weeks. Subtracting his losses he 


nds how many hours are available 
week for his own use. 

Then he lists the subjects in which 

He de- 

des how many hours to give each sub- 

figures in the 

his total 


crees with the time he has available. 


s to conduct the training. 


and enters those 


proper column, seeing that 

As the next step he turns to the in- 
pection ealendar in the training pro- 
gram and notes the dates on which the 
each will be 


inspections in subject 


made. Opposite each subject and un- 
der the proper date he will make a 
check mark to denote the inspection 
Thus he knows 
what order he should take up the 


training in each subject. 


date in that subject. 


These inspec- 
mn dates also serve to help him judge 
w much time to give each subject. 

or example, he might find he had al- 
tted so many hours for military eour- 

hygiene, articles of war, and 

ol of the soldier that it would re- 

re two weeks’ time, whereas the col- 
's inspections in these subjects will 
come at the end of the first week, 
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showing him he has allotted too much 
time, that he must cut down this time 
and give more time to other subjects. 

With all inspection dates marked he 
then takes up each subject and spreads 
its total allotted time over the weeks 
available prior to final inspection in 
that subject. He will not, of course, 
train his men in every subject each 
week, but as the more elementary sub- 
jects are finished more advanced ones 
will be taken up, making the training 
steadily progressive. 

A check is made as to the hours in 
weekly totals and the grand total, and 
so the master schedule is finished, and 
is a carefully planned and well bal 
anced scheme of training for his unit. 

THE DETAILED SCHEDULE 

Having completed the master sched- 
ule the company commander is then 
ready week by week to make up the 
detailed 
showing the things that have to be done 
His 


master schedule is the governor or bal- 


following week’s schedule, 


day by day and hour by hour. 


ance wheel on his training machine, 
preventing him from getting into jams 
that will require constant changes in 
the schedule. At the same time he is 
not obligated to follow his master 
schedule blindly, for if he finds that 
his company grasps some subject 
quickly and becomes proficient in less 
time than he has allotted he can stop 
that training then and use the extra 
time for something else. 

Such, then, is the way in which he 
will go about the task of making his 
of detail 
quired of him will depend on various 
conditions. In Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard units located at a post 
or city where there is a battalion or 


regiment the battalion or regimental 


schedules. The amount re- 
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commander might well keep under his 
immediate direction a much larger por- 
tion of the training than usual. Where 
the units of a regiment are scattered 
the unit commander will have most 
of the work to do, for it is patent that 
the regimental commander cannot fix 
details that will fit all units. Condi- 
tions of weather, armories, ranges, fa- 
cilities for field training and numerous 
other things will make it necessary to 
earry on the work in the various units 


at different 
ways. 

The sueeess of the system wi 
course, depend upon the capab 
of the individuals concerned, b 
any event the ‘‘old man”’ has h 


ders, which are ‘‘that training sh: 


decentralized,’’ and the syste: 
training orders and schedules pr 
the unit commander with a dé 


piece of machinery with which he « 


do excellent work if he is so ine 


D 


Great Military Pageant 


America is stil! a military nation. The spirit of ’76 
still lives and despite the clamor of the pacifists the 
affection of the public for the soldiery of the land 


is as keen as ever. 


This was demonstrated beyond question at the great 
Flag Day celebration, held in Philadelphia on June 
14, when an imposing pageant, which thrilled nearly a 
million spectators with its very grandeur, presented 
the best traditions of the military forces of the coun- 
try from its earliest period to the present time. 

Troops from each of the thirteen original States of 
the Union participated. The historic commands se- 
lected for the oceasion appeared in uniforms of the 
past and their unusually distinctive dress revived the 
best impressions of the patriots who made this nation 


a reality. 


The parade was a riot of color. 


It was in 


many respects the most remarkable demonstration of 
the kind ever staged in America and was a fitting pre- 
lude to the formal dedication of the Sesqui-Centennial 


celebration. 


The governors from eleven of the thirteen original 
States were present, while the other two had distin- 


guished representation. 


They reviewed the parade 


from the stadium and all voiced the general acclaim 
over the success of the pageant.—Our State Army and 
Navy Journal (Pennsylvania). 
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The Main Force of Armies 


By Major Lee D. Davis, 3d Infantry 


HE worth of an army is the re- 
sult secured through the com- 
652) pounding of three essential ele- 
nts—organization, discipline, and 
ning. Exactly as in a chemical 
ture of three ingredients, these ele- 
nts cause mutual reactions, A sound 
nization facilitates all the subse- 

nt work; the acquirement of discip- 
assists the progress of training; 





advancement in training improves 
e diseipline, 
This being the era of specialization, 
s, perhaps, to be expected that the 


\rmy is most intent 


in our which demands are, of 
course, the reasons that make impera- 
tive the eareful management. 
Yet we should be watchful to see that 
there is not created a Frankenstein. 


For there is an inevitable tendency in 


own, 


most 


the management of training toward its 
own expansion and aggrandizement at 
the expense of the very things for the 
acquisition of which it is, in the first 
place, instituted. 

The management of training, broad- 
ly speaking, has little physical dealing 
with human beings, being largely a 


matter of ordering, 





pon stressing train- 
ng. The great devel- 
of mechani- 
with the 
‘onsequent augmenta- 
tion in the eomplex- 
ty of taeties, has tre- 
mendously inereased 


Without 
yment 


eal means, avail little. 


discipline, 
ganization and training is a 


man has been eliminated, __ ist. 
discipline 
the main foree of armies 


of systematizing, the 
work of training. It 
most 
field for the schemat- 
The bounds of 
the field have not yet 
been well defined and 


or- 
inviting 
Until mere 


will be 


those who work there- 





the importance of 
And with this new position 
t has taken on something of a new 
dignity. It is the logical avenue for the 


training. 


introduction of the modern business 
principles of shop and office manage- 
ment. What with the business world 
filled with watehwords of ‘‘system’’ and 
‘‘management,’’ it is not strange that 
we are systematizing our training. 
Which is all very well. Probably it is 
true that never have we had the busi- 
ness of training up to the point where 
tnow is. And this is notwithstanding 


the demands made upon us by the civi- 
components of the Army and 
er groups, as the C. M. T. C., and 
the present large annual turnover 


in may go practically 
as far as they like. Now the building 
of discipline and the teaching of the 
art, on the other hand, implicate one in 
an intimate and continual relation with 
the physical man, by no means an easy 
with which to deal. Here 
eoncerned with actual men, 


subject 
we are 
present and available one day, gone on 
another day; here all the difficulties 
and obstacles which the training man- 
ager considered, as it were, in the ab- 
stract, those charged with the execu- 
tion, confronts in the conerete. If in 
the training plan something slips or 
breaks the damage to the plan is slight 
compared to the havoe the loose part 
plays with the work of those who have 
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If the training 
fewer ‘‘monkey 
wrenches are likely to fall in the ma- 
chinery.’’ The point is that manage- 
ment of training being the least diffi- 
cult and disagreeable part of the work, 


to carry out the plan. 


scheme be simple, 


it is quite readily accepted by most of 
us as the end we seek, whereas, of 
There is 
the real danger in over-systematizing 


course, it is only a means. 


anything, that we become so enamoured 
of the way we forget our destination. 

Diseipline is the beginning of train- 
Without dis- 
cipline organization and training avail 
little. 
gles up inextricably in the building of 


ing, as it is also the end. 
The actual work of training tan- 


discipline ; and the actual management 


of training, if properly conceived, 


hardly less so. Diseip'ine is not the 
relatively simple thing it onee was. 
Gibbon wrote, ‘‘It was an inflexible 
maxim of Roman discipline that a good 
soldier should dread his own officers 
far more than the enemy.’’ The Ro- 
man officer had at his command suffi- 
cient means to insure observance of this 
maxim. Now compare this with the defi- 
nition given by the War Department, 
which is not set down as a full and 
complete one. Our idea of discipline 
is based on higher ideals. Through the 
means of self-respect and mutual con- 
fidence we aim to have the individual 
acquire it by his own efforts, rather 
than to force it upon him. 


ree of Armies 
Discipline has much less of the 
gible than wherefore thy 
causes which account for its pres 
or absence frequently are well hide, 
Skill and proficiency attained in ¢ac- 
ties and the use of the mechanieal «ids 


training, 


through the process of training ten! to 
bring up the morale, and with high 
morale goes good discipline. But dis 
cipline has its roots in something deep. 
er; it has behind it the pressure of tra- 
dition, of regard for the honor of the 
Army. And no less in an army than 
in an individual, it is discipline 1 
produces the determination not on); 
to give full effect to the advantages 
accrued through training, but in th 
supreme test to surmount and over 
come the shorteomings thereof. Con- 
cerning discipline, Upton said that it 
is the only bond that can hold an army 
together in the hour of disaster. That 
possibly is the measure, but discipline 
is even more than that, being the thing 
that in peace, as well as in war, welds 
fast to the frame of organization th 
fruits of training. 

If the Army is a living thing, as we 
hope it is, the formula for the mixing 
of these three essentials will be con- 
stantly changing. It cannot be other- 
wise. And yet always, until mere man 
has been completely and totally elim 
inated, must discipline be the main 
force of armies. 


D 


Military Training in Colleges 


Among the several features of preparedness which 


should appeal to every 


unbiased mind the rudi- 


mentary lessons offered in some schools and colleges 
looking to a soldierly bearing and emergency infor- 
mation should have general appeal.—Florida Times 
Union. 
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Help the Instructor 
By Major H. A. Finch, C. E. 





T is always instructive to one 


I who studies human nature, no 








matter how casually, to ob- 


ve the different human reactions to 





disagreeably persistent problem. 


re are many whose minds run 
und the problem just as a stream 
These 
er heard from and contribute noth- 


Then 


ere are optimists, intent on pointing 


s around an island. are 


to the eventual solution. 


t the proverbial silver lining; and 


e pessimists who obstinately stop 


eir ears and refuse to hear it. There 


re the harkers-back, 


military training in our schools and 
colleges, a question both persistent and 
that 


for the past few years the inclusion of 


disagreeable. It is well known 


such training in our educational sched 
ules has been severely criticised by a 
large and growing body of Americans. 
influential col- 


Many important and 


leges and boards of education have 


voted adversely on the retention of this 
instruction. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly, the Northern Baptist Con 
vention, and the Federal Council of 
registered their dis- 


Churches have 


approval of the prac- 





l-timers of course, 


insist that there point that 
tailed on 
structors 
ian 
Army 
cially 
their 


is nothing to the 


problem beeause the 


same conditions ex- 
isted in their youth; 
the 


standing 


then come re- 


.etionaries, 


The author makes the 
officers 
duty 
with 
components of 
should 
trained 
difficult 


tice in one form or 


de- another, and the pa 
as in- 
the civil- 

the 
espe- 
for 
task 


pers have even fea- 
tured a dispatch to 
the effect that Pres- 
be ident Coolidge, while 
believing in exercises 


and drills without 





the = 
proposition that the only way to settle 


lour-square on 


the business is to return to the sim- 
plicity of the good old days—what was 
good enough for Moses is good enough 
or them. Oceasionally along comes 
one who contributes a bit of construe- 
tive thinking toward a solution. Aside 
from all of these there is the group 
composed of those whose thinking on 
subject is warped by the economic 
ctor, that is, they have something to 
gain or lose by the decision and con- 
uently cannot be depended upon to 

nk without bias. 
(he article, ‘‘Face the Facts,’’ in 
JOURNAL’S May issue, deals with 
a problem: What to 


do about 


arms for college stu- 
dents, does not consider drills with fire- 
arms suitable instruction for even a 
college curriculum, to say nothing of a 
high school schedule. 

There is no denying that this prob- 
lem is persistent, and it becomes dis- 
agreeable to the military man when he 
reflects upon the way in which some 
of the best influences in the country 
are lined up against a thing which he 
The question deserves 
but 


mostly from those whose ideas can be 


firmly believes. 
attention and is receiving it 
classed as destructive. 

There are the usual multitude of in- 
different 
out opponents who have placed them- 


ones as well as the out-and- 
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selves so emphatically on reeord. There 
are the optimists to hand out would-be 
soothing generalities and pessimists to 
proclaim that things must get worse be- 
fore they can get better, if they ever 
do. The harkers-back have been heard 
from with their do-nothing remedy and 
the reactionaries have been insisting 
that the solution lies in turning back 
the clock. 

The opposing group contains a large 
percentage of people with an obsession 
against a military bureaucracy. 
sequently they 


Con- 
are automatically 
against anything sponsored by the War 
Department. the 


porters of the idea there are those with 


Even among sup- 
whom the Department is by no means 
popular as an institution. In view of 
the opposition to be overcome the ques- 
tion arising in the mind of the aver- 
age sympathizer is why the Depart- 
ment is not doing something in the way 
of counter-battery work. One reason 
probably lies in the fact that there are 
for the present plenty of schools to re- 


place those dropping out. 


WAITING LIST FOR R. 0, T. C. UNITS 
In contemplating this situation, War 
Department officials doubtless derive 
some silent satisfaction from the fact 
that, with 60,000 R. O. T. C. students 
enrolled, there is a waiting list of high 
schools and colleges anxious to install 
a military course and to receive the 
accompanying Federal support, but 
which are forced to wait for adequate 
Congressional appropriations. Con- 
sidering the backing given to the op- 
ponents of the military training idea 
it is dubious, to say the least, to rely 
for consolation on a waiting list of in- 
stitutions where such training has not 
yet had its test. Dubious, until some 
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provision is made for meeting the «} 
jections to this training. 

In the article referred to thes: 
jections were discussed, and the state. 
ment was made that one reason for the 
unpopularity of college military train. 
ing is the employment of some unre. 
pared and inept instructors from the 
Regular Army. The article conclude 
with a plea for the establishment 0! a 
course where instructors-to-be could be 
coached carefully for their duties in 
college and civilian communities. |» 
view of the total lack of such prepara- 
tion under the Army’s present system 
it is reasonable to maintain that the 
idea has enough merit to justify a t: 

It will certainly appear to have merit 
if one will only interview a few of the 
800 ‘‘in the field.’’ i. e., in 
structors who have been placed on Na 
tional Guard, Reserve Corps or R. 0 


men 


T. C. training without a vestige of 
special preparation for their task of 
over 


instructing Americans 


whom they have no military contro! 


young 


On such a practical point wher 
actual experience and not theory can 
be cited, the Regular instructors are 
safe counselors, and their testimony, so 
far as it has come to light in print and 
conversation, shows that certain of 
them have felt the lack of preparation 
for dealing with civilians. One must 
admit that, with such preparation, 
there would be a far greater apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the best 
quickest way for an individual to 
popularize a cause or an institution is 
to popularize himself. Not all in- 


and 


structors realize that Army men, oul 
to promote the popularity of militar) 
preparedness in the abstract, will find 
that this popularity turns on their own 
popularity in the concrete. 


Such per- 






































| liking tends to overcome the basic 
ypularity of anything military in 
United States. 
structors on the job apparently 
ee that a preparatory course for 
properly conducted, would re- 
to practically zero the number of 
es where Regular Army professors 
military seience and tactics have 
led beeause of the inherent tendency 
the trained military man to try to 
soon his associates into his way of 
iking. 
For practical advice based on field 
«perience the Regular instructor can 
depended upon, but in his thinking 
certain other lines he is handicapped 
the economic 
rred to. 
he ean tell how to lessen them and to 
the unfortunately, 
however, when it comes to analyzing 


factor already re- 
If he reflects on his troubles 
prove system ; 
of his troubles, the 
average Army man is not so reliable. 
He is influenced in his mental processes 
by the fact that if military training 
‘ontinues to gain in unpopularity the 
Army’s prestige will be injured. There 
is nothing to be wondered at in the 
fact that the Army man is subject to 
such influence. 


the basie eauses 


The economic factor 
apparently governs most of our think- 
ing, and the officer is no exception to 
the rule. 


REASONS FOR THE FAILURES 


This explains why it is that a large 
percentage of instructors who fail cite 
bolshevism or some other malign in- 

ence as the reason for their failure. 
They recognize that their efforts were 

tile, and they know that they worked 
rd, but they do not realize the neces- 
sity for personal popularity on the part 
the instructor, nor appreciate the 
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fact that Americans are essentially 
non-military. To admit either would 
tend to lessen the prestige of them- 
selves or the organization which they 
represent, consequently they attribute 
to Russian that which is 
product. Of 
course, this line of thought, if carried 
out, reaches the grotesque conclusion 
that what the undeveloped Russian has 
refused to permit a dictatorship to ram 
down his throat, the more or less intel- 


influence 


strictly an American 


ligent American will swallow whole of 
his own free will! 

The bolsheviks are most frequently 
cited as the evil agents behind the at- 
tacks against military training in our 
colleges and schools. But occasionally 
another explanation is advaneed. It 
has recently been that the 
American people are not supporting 
the National Defense Act with any 
great enthusiasm because they have 


alleged 


been kept in ignorance of that worthy 
plan for our protection. 
nation does not ring true. 


This expla- 


Americans are no more ignorant to- 
day of their military situation than 
they have been during any period of 
peace throughout the past century and 
a half. They are simply indifferent. 
just as they have been in the past, and 
just as they will be in the future unless 
the pressure of populations yet to come 
drives them to a more belligerent atti- 
tude. 


Tt is the duty of the Regular Army 
instructor to meet this indifference and 
to overcome it to some degree among 
the Americans committed to his charge, 
and it is the duty of the War Depart- 
ment to see that he is properly pre- 
pared for this task. 





Constants—Infantry and Topography 


By George Thomson Fry 


HERE is certainly nothing in 
the current story of the world’s 
maton progress to justify the belief 
that wearing uniforms and earrying 
arms is going out of fashion. The lat- 
est hints from Paris, the spring styles 
in China, the forecasts of what the well- 
dressed man will wear this summer in 
Poland, Italy, Portugal, Russia and 
other centers of style in men’s wear 
all Jean to the general type of the field 
service uniform, with gold lace and 





trimmings for evening wear. 


ce 


They may be wearing ‘‘pants’’ wide 


at the bottom on 














I wonder how many of the younver 
crop of Infantry soldiers of whatever 
rank or grade consider the ease in this 
light? When I was a youngster, tak- 
ing the elementary steps in a military 
school, the Civil War had just blown 
over and the truly righteous were sure 


that never, never, so long as man re- 
tained his right mind, would he turn 
nis martial hand against a _ brother 
creature again. Peace was to reign 
forever. And I have seen half a dozen 
wars in my time, along with a hundred 
less important expeditions, revolutions, 


uprisings and _ riots, 





Broadway, but they 


are still wearing them 
produced 


way to run 
of a given 
occupy the 
he is out, 


inside of leggins in 
most areas of the 
world’s geography. 
And the prevailing 
mode shows no sign 
whatever of undergo- 


No inventive genius has 
an effective 
an enemy out 
terrain, or to 
terrain after 
excepting by 
the use of men—Infantry 


all tending to show 
that whatever truth 
there may be in 
evolution generally, 
time hasn’t put any 
change on the cer- 
tainty of men fight- 
ing whenever given 











ing any marked * - 
change. True, a collar may be up- 
right as a rural deacon, or rolled, 
British fashion, but the fundamentals 
remain, and promise to remain the 
same. 

Which brief fashion note is the text 
for a little consideration of Constants. 
There have only been two Constants— 
spell it with a eapital ‘‘C’’ 
since the time when Philip took young 
Alexander out to give him his first set- 
That is to say, mili- 


please— 


ting-up exercise. 
tary Constants. 

Everything else has been a variable. 
And the two apparently immutable 
elements of the martial game are: 
Infantry and Topography. 
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—— conditions are be 
lieved to require such action. 

And, with that non-kidding-one’s 
self retrospect, let’s think of the Con- 
stants. 

I stood the other day watching an 
artillery outfit go by. 

New gun, recoil and all that 
Caisson hitched behind what might 
have been the front of a touring car 


. . One man at the wheel . . . Mov- 
ing along fifteen miles an hour... 
Could have made forty-five . ... (un 


range nine or ten miles . . . Ammuni- 
tion packed in a ease like. chocolate 
bon-bons . . . Fast, efficient, smooth as 


axle grease. 


NOS 


ns vatie’* LMT ON 


Pe 


PF Seiwa tag gTA ‘a 


wat 
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ayer Se paren ee 


Infantry and 
‘vidently, the artillery was a vari- 

I remembered how General Raf- 

then First Lieutenant Rafferty 

.d told us in the old days the most 
ner way of loading a muzzle-load- 
8inch field rifle. I recalled the 

n at the vent, with his thumb stand- 

euard over a dangerous air-current 
ile No, 1 rammed home the charge 
with a staff and the powder monkey 
sed up with red sacks holding the 
next charge, And I recalled how, in 
1898. along came the rapid-fire gun of 
which this new type was a grandchild. 
No more vent holes, no more powder 
nkeys, no more ramrods. 

This new bird could spit out thirty 
shots a minute, taking time to see 
where they were going. 

And what had happened there had 
happened as to arms in other lines. 
We had trained first with the old muz- 
zle-loading weapon of the Civil War. 
needle 
Springfield, with its breech block and 
The Krag followed 
with its magazine and then the real 


Then along eame the ‘‘new”’ 
ts real cartridges. 


Springfield trotted into the procession. 

Always change! 

Excepting— 

The map and the doughboy. 

When old Peter the Hermit, started 
on the first erusade, his eager followers 
> by vote. 
And they chose a goat and a goose. 
Behind these animals, the line marched 
to the Holy Land. At first blush one 

ight think these old fellows were 

itty. Nothing of the kind, They 
nade the best possible selection, since 
goose and a goat would take the line 
least topographical resistance with 
re certainty than an engineer who 
et out to survey the route. 
‘vid General Goose und General Goat 
w their business? 


solemnly chose ‘‘generals’ 


Topogra phy 


They did. 

If you don’t believe it, take the oper- 
ations of the German army through 
Serbia in the World War and you will 
find that the best-trained outfit the 
world ever saw followed the identical 
routes picked by the Hermit’s goose 
and goat. 

The topographical features on maps 
are never changed to any appreciable 
extent because the terrain, for practical 
purposes, remains a constant. 

Neither has any inventive genius 
produced an effective way to run an 
enemy out of a given terrain, or to oe- 
cupy the terrain after he is out, exeept- 
ing by the use of men 

Infantry. 

In the last analysis, the backbone of 
all military operations has been and al- 
ways will be a single individual, able to 
propel himself on his own feet and to 
use with his own hands such devices as 
the varying inventive genius of the 
times places at his disposal. 

And a retrospective glance impels 
the thought that real military strength 
depends primarily upon training the 
man to the end that his body will be 
sound and fit; that his mind will be 
able to grasp mutations of implements 
and his morale equal to the task of ap- 
plying physical and mental fitness to 
any mission placed immediately before 
him. 

The will to win is inherent in all 
animals. 

The ability to win rests with the 
trained and the fit. 

Theorists will always ‘‘win the next 
war’’ with phrases, participles and pre- 
dictions based upon seemingly terrific 
inventions. 

Practical men are going to win all 
‘‘next wars’’— 


With the Infantry. 





Military History in"the R. O. T. C. 


By Captain Robert W. Corrigan, Infantry 


HERE are admittedly many 
ways of teaching the subject of 

my military history. A method is 
presented in this article merely as one 
which within the scope of the few 
hours allowed for the course in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps has 
proved through three years of applica- 
tion its very great effectiveness. A 
further purpose of the article is to ex- 
press the conviction that by the teach- 
ing of military history to the class of 





citizens reached through the R. O. T. C.. 


more lasting and effective work may be 
done toward the 


leave a clear impression in the mids 
of the class. This is occasionally 
harder than would be the direct pre- 
sentation of the work, but once the 
system is working well, the necessity 
will seldom arise. 

To begin the course in military his- 
tory, the instructor gives out assign- 
ments for a week at a time, following 
this procedure, by the way, for al! of 
the course. The first period of the 
opening week is left blank, to be used 
by the instructor for an outline of the 
course, a description of just what is to 

be done in each reci 





elimination of errors 
in United States mili- 
tary policy than by 
means of publie 


It is a principle of modern 
pedagogy that effective 
instruction can be secured 


tation period, and a 
demonstration of just 
how to do it. This 
demonstration 
pies twenty minutes 
fifteen for presenta- 
tion of the subject- 
matter, five for con 


oceu 














speeches, books, or by giving the student the 
articles in newspa- opportunity of applying 
pers or magazines. his initiative in research 
Speeches may be mis- 
understood, even 


when they arouse interest; books on 
the subject will not generally be read; 
and the space available in periodicals 
for such material is distinctly limited. 
Discussion of this point will, however, 
be deferred until later. 

The teaching system to be explained 
is an adaptation of one used elsewhere 
in the service, notably at the Infantry 
School. Its most practical feature is 
that the student must himself do the 
work of the day and present the result 
to his classmates. Its greatest disad- 
vantage is that the instructor must 
eternally be awake to errors of fact or 
of interpretation, and must correct 
them at the time in such a way as to 
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clusions, lessons, and 
the answering of questions. It is 
based on diagrammatic wall-maps about 
three feet square (smaller for a small 
class) and drawn with black and two 
colors on any available kind of paper. 
Two or three of these will be needed 
for each subject presented, one small- 
seale for orientation, and one or more 
large-scale for details of movement, po- 
sitions, ete. 

An interesting topic, and one which 
affords an arresting parallel between 
warfare of three thousand years ago 
and warfare of today, is the campaign 
of Rameses II against the Hittite king, 
Metella, 1289-1288 B. C., eulminating 
in the Battle of Kadesh on the Orontes. 











has never failed to rivet the inter- 
‘ classes to which it has been given, 
‘o get over the idea of how to pre- 
similar assignments. Since the 
e matter of military history has 
| deferred until the last phase of 
work in the senior year of the 

O. T. C., the students are able to 

¢ to bear on the lessons derived 

m any battle or campaign all that 

v have learned of principles of war, 

of ground, tactical employment of 

ipons and of troops, and leadership. 

lhus it acts as a mordant for the 
ise, as well. 

While the textbooks used in the R. 
©. T. C. course for the past three years 
afford an excellent basis for the sub- 
ject of military history, they have been 
discarded for other authorities made 
vailable in the library of the institu- 

This serves a double purpose. 

In the first place, it makes it necessary 
students preparing talks to glean 
the faets from conflicting narratives, 
which is valuable training. In the see- 
ud place, it gives a better basis for 
argument when facts and opinions dif- 
ferent from the ones usually accepted 
the civilian concept of American 
history and military policy are brought 
ut. Such things certainly come up, 
and are meant to. Diseussion of the 
differences, which is known to have 
taken place in other classrooms and 
courses during the three years, is very 
well worth while provided the military 
tudents have a better grounding in 
their subject than that provided by a 
ngle textbook. This ean easily be 
afforded them, although it may be 
cessary to call in the aid of the 
rarian for the addition of a few 

‘ks to his shelves. 
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These references have been found to 
serve quite satisfactorily :' 


A History of Egypt, Prof. James H. 
Breasted (Practically the only source 
for the Battle of Kadesh—there 
seems to be no Hittite record in his- 
tory). 

Military Policy of the United States— 
Gen. Emory Upton. 
American Campaigns 

Steele. 

American Fights and Fighters—C. T. 
Brady. 

History of the I 
Ganoe. 

History of U. S.—George Bancroft. 

American History Told by Contem- 
poraries— Hart. 

The War with 
Smith. 

Robert E. Lee, the Soldier 
F. Maurice. 

Military History of the World War— 
Col. C. R. Howland. 

Final Report of General Pershing. 

History of the Great War—John 
Buchan. 

Topography and Strategy—Johnson. 

Monographs, Published by Class of 
1923, Infantry School. 


Col. M. F. 


J. 8. Army—Maj. W. A. 


Mexico—Justin H. 


Gen. Sir 


Occasionally the student will have to 
draw upon other books, and for the 
majority of the each 
preparation depends upon the use of 
the R. O. T. C. text. Those presenting 
subjects, however, are required to use 
other references than the text, and it 
is somewhat surprising to find how 
good results can be secured with only 
a small number of books. Other read- 
ings may be recommended, if not re- 
quired, for which these are good: 


class day’s 


Caesar’s 
Holmes. 

Principles of War—Foch. 

Development of Tactics, World War— 
Balek. 


Conquest of Gaul—Rice- 





These books may be secured from the U. S. Infantry Association. 
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Desert Mounted Corps—Preston. 

Warfare—Spaulding, Nickerson and 
Wright. 

Maxims of Napoleon. 

In recommending outside readings, 
the enthusiasm and abilities of the class 
must be gauged to prevent overloading. 
If too many titles are suggested, the re- 
sult is likely to be no reading at all. 
If too few are mentioned, there may 
not be enough incentive to bring the 
student back for a book where his first 
quest finds it out in the hands of 
someone else. 

The proof of this particular system 
lies, of course, in the individual lec- 
tures by each student to the rest of his 
class. Once the ice is broken, these will 
usually prove up pretty high. The 
eare with which maps are made will 
have a direct bearing on the value of 
the talk, and the handiness of very 
brief notes will add confidence to the 
talker. When two or more are to use 
the same maps for different sections of 
the class, as will usually be the case, 
they should be encouraged to make 
them in collaboration. No student 
should be allowed to use the map of 
another when he has not helped in the 
making. 

Grading is comparatively easy. 
When the student talks, he is marked 
on corrections and interest of his pre- 
sentation, clarity and truth of his con- 
clusions, and his suecess in transmit- 
ting his ideas to the group. At the 
close of each group of subjects (as a 
single American war), and usually 
after a summing up by the instructor 
of the military policy during and fol- 
lowing the phase, the entire class is 
graded by testing. Three-fourths of 
these tests have been written, one- 
fourth oral. They may all be of either 
kind. The writ gives a more uniform 
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test of the response of the class t 
same specific questions, necess 
limited in number. The quiz p: 
covering a wider field in the 
period and thus clinching a ¢g 


number of facts, provided uniform 
tention is assured throughout. 


These assignments have been us: 


fit the hours available under r 
tions for military history: 


Revolutionary War 
1. ‘‘Bunker’’ Hill and Siege of 
ton (may be included wit 
troduction ). 
2. Long Island, retreat across 
Jersey, Trenton. 
Princeton, withdrawal to M: 
town. 
Saratoga. 


~ 


the 


a 


i¢ 
i 7 


I> 
DOS 


i il 


New 


Tis 


Evacuation of Philadelphia, Mon 


mouth Court House, Frene 


operation. 

Camden. 

Cowpens, Guilford Court H 
Yorktown. 

5. Test. 


War of 1812 


1. Policy between Revolution 
War of 1812. 


1 


OUSE 


and 


2. Invasion of Canada and surren- 


der of Detroit. 


Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane 


3. Bladensburg and _ capture 


Washington. 
New Orleans. 
Mexican War 
1. Opening Campaign, Palo 
Resaca de la Palma. 


Monterey and Buena Vista, 
of northern campaign. 


bo 


Puebla. 


Alto 


End 


Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Jalapa, 


Contreras, Churubusco, Molino 


del Ray, Mexico. 


3. Quiz, 1812 and Mexican War 


Civil War 


1. Opening operations of Civil War, 
including 1st Bull Run. 
Forts Henry and Donelson. 





A aie aoe arr 
‘ ? 
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Shiloh, Corinth, dispersion of Hal- 
leck’s army. 
Invasion of 
River. 
Jackson’s 
1861-62. 
Peninsular Campaign. 
Second Bull Run. 
Antietam. 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville. 
Gettysburg, Vicksburg. 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, to Savan- 
nah, to Raleigh. 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
Harbor. 
Petersburg and Appomattox. 
Test. 
rld War 
Opening Campaign, Battle of the 
Marne, Race to the Sea. 
Verdun and Battle of the Somme. 
The five German offensives of 
1918. 
Champagne Defense, 
Marne counter-offensive. 
}. St. Mihiel. 
Meuse-Argonne. 
t Test. 


Kentucky, Stone 


Valley 


Campaign of 


Cold 


Aisne- 


Each pair of assignments represents 
the work covered in one period, lec- 
tures by two students. They increase 
in length and difficulty as the class 
grows more accustomed to handling 
them. At the same time, instead of 
llowing entire periods to the discus- 
sion of military policy by the instrue- 
tor, this work is done by working in 
ten-minute talks where time 


nive- or 
permits. A great deal may be made 
clear in five minutes; and interest is 
re certain where the historical ex- 
ple has just been shown and the 
son is briefly given than where an 
is devoted to a long bill of com- 

ints with examples drawn from sub- 

's long passed over. The assign- 
ts listed here brought each mem- 

f each section of the class before 


his group for three presentations. It 
may be altered to fit different needs ov 
to give different emphasis, but it has 
worked as it is. It works better than 
to have the instructor present the same 
material in a similar fashion, because 
it eliminates anything approaching 
A check on note books of 
the students will indicate whether they 


absorb the daily instruction, but this 


monotony. 


is not considered necessary unless they 


fail on testing. 
The following are sample test ques- 
tions used for the Civil War period: 


Name two mistakes in military policy 
during the Revolution which were 
repeated during the Civil War. 
Show by at least one example the 
bad effect on the conduct of the 
war. 

What was the chief activity in the 
western theater of war during 
1862? Give a brief review of the 
campaign. 

What was the chief activity in the 
eastern theater during 1862? Give 
a brief review of the campaign. 

Draw a comparison between the bat- 
tles of Antietam and Gettysburg 
Explain points of similarity and 
of difference as to commanders, 
conduct, 
effects. 

Were the final campaigns of Grant 
and Sherman parts of the same 
general plan? If so, describe the 
plan and explain how its working 
out caused the final victory. 


preceding events, and 


Reference has been made to the fact 
that discussion of military and histori- 
cal subjects comes up in other courses 
than the R. O. T. C., and that this is 
desirable. Under those circumstances, 
a student sure of his facts and able to 
demonstrate them is of more value for 
the combating of popular fallacy than 
two or three officers. The question of 
personal interest, of special pleading 
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for the sake of a job, does not arise. through the R. O. T. C. and the eo! 
It does arise when an officer talks, and leges is unquestionably the bes: the 
whether expressed or not it greatly country affords. To teach them the 


discounts much of what he says. facts and the fallacies of history is to 

The same is true in the country at 8° far toward a correction of {iults : 
large. A business or professional man, Which might otherwise continue 1) ex ‘ 
ex-student, talking with his associates ist. Legislative action necessarily fol. . 
and sure of his facts on military his- lows changed public opinion. A 
tory and policy, is worth many offi- change in public opinion is not {0 be I 


made easily, or overnight. Writing 
and speeches are not likely to do j 
if their origin is within the Arm 
Teaching the history of the count: 

the Army alone will not do it, nor put- 


: aa “ ‘ ting the same facts to the personn 
7. training. Whatever it may do of the C. M. T. GC. All of these t! 


in the way of filling vacancies in the 
Organized Reserves, whatever lasting 
value for military application its work 


cers. He knows the terms in which to 
reach his crowd. They accept him as 
one of themselves, and make no ques- 
tion of his disinterestedness. 








In that lies one great value of R. O. 





will help, no doubt; but it seems clear 

that none of them will help so muc! | 
as the short-cut to important public 

may have, if it sueceeds in painting a opinion through the personnel of thi 

clear picture of United States history Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

it will have done a great work indeed. In that conviction is to be found t 

The class of citizenship which passes chief apology for this article. 


D 


Military Science in Colleges Important 


I do not get any feeling of fear with reference to 
militarism in the conduct of our work. I myself am 
a church member and church goer and believe in 
peace and friendly relations between people and fia- 
tions and I am opposed to war in every possible 
sense of the term. If there is any other way to settle 
differences between groups of people or between na- 
tions I hope that we will never again see a war. At 
the same time I feel that the work in military science 
in the colleges of the country is a very important 
work.—Dr. John Lee Coulter, president, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. 





Graphical Presentation of Facts 
By Captain Frank J. Pearson, /nfantry 


HERE is an old Chinese prov- 

erb that reads, ‘‘One picture is 

worth 10,000 words.’’ This 

rb is well illustrated in the De- 

er, 1925, issue of the INFANTRY 

<AL, in which there appears a 

er of very interesting charts, 

hs, and graphical data, which pre- 

sent to the reader, in a minimum of 

space, a great mass of condensed facts. 

these facts are condensed in 

it requires but a few moments 

to grasp the faets portrayed. This is 

of the valuable features of the 

graphical method of presenting facts— 

, mass of data ean be visualized and 
understood in a minimum of time. 

Take these same facts as presented in 
his issue; let them be arranged in tab- 
ulated form or otherwise stated, and 
contained in an article describing 
them; would the reader have gained 
the impression conveyed by the same 
facts portrayed graphically; as a mat- 
ter of fact, would they have been read 
at all unless the reader was particu- 
larly interested in that subject? 

The graphical method of presenting 
facts is being followed more and more 
by the commercial world. One can 
rarely pick up a current magazine or 
newspaper without finding some inter- 
esting data thus portrayed. The busi- 
ness man reads his daily news in a 
hurry; any data condensed and por- 
traved graphieally appeals to him be- 

ise it ean be quickly interpreted. 

This method of presenting facts is 

ng used to some extent in the serv- 

but there are many who fail to 

‘y or understand it. This situa- 


Because 


snace, 


tion is due to the fact that the idea has 
never been considered along this line. 
One might ask how this method ean be 
applied to the military establishment 
or one may condemn the method as be- 
ing the idea of the much maligned ef- 
ficiency expert. The presentation of 
facts by the graphical method is no 
doubt the result of the efficiency ex- 
pert, but regardless of who is respon- 
sible, it has grown to such an extent 
that there are concerns that make this 
a specialty. There is no doubt as to the 
value of presenting data in this form 
and, whenever possible, if the facts can 
be portrayed graphically by means of 
charts, graphs and diagrams, this 
method should by all means be 
adopted. 

Some years ago a Secretary of War 
desired data with reference to the for- 
tifications of a prominent possession of 
the United States. Several Army of- 
ficers were ordered to procure this in- 
formation and submit a report of their 
investigations. They entered into the 
work and finally submitted a complete, 
voluminous document. The Secretary 
of War started in to study the report, 
but was soon lost in a maze of figures, 
data, estimates, and so forth. He sub- 
mitted the report to another officer, 
with instructions to consolidate it as 
much as possible. He did, but not 
enough. It was returned for further 
consolidation, and by means of graph- 
ical charts, graphs, and proper tabula- 
tion, the entire report of many pages 
was condensed into a very few. 

A well-known college was in need of 
an appropriation. Efforts had been 
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made to secure the desired funds with- 
out results. An Army officer stationed 
at the school prepared a graphical 
chart portraying the facts pertinent to 
the desired appropriation and when 
the committee visited the school on 
their tour of inspection, this chart was 
shown them. The facts were so vividly 
impressed upon them that the neces- 





was illustrated and explained {5 thp 
visiting officers by means of a 
compact booklet. “ This book con 
a diagrammatic drawing of the floor 
plans of each building and a master 
chart showing the route followed from 
building to building. Without the dia. 
grams, it would have required man 
pages and considerable time to describe 
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Organization of the Academic Department of the Infantry School 


sary funds were recommended and ap- 
propriated. 

After the Armistice was signed, ‘‘de- 
mobilization plants were started in this 
country at various cantonments. One 
of these plants was near Washington. 
On certain oceasions, officers of the 
yeneral Staff visited it with the idea 
of actually seeing a plant in operation. 
The entire plant covered a considerable 
area, and, as each plant was a develop- 
ment of its own—that is organized un- 
der the personal direction of its com- 
manding officer—each plant differed in 
the routine of its operation. The en- 
tire operation of this particular plant 


the routine and system, whereas with 
the diagrams, some eight pages covered 
the entire plant. 

The above are several examples of 
the value of presenting facts in this 
form. They show the wide range, ap- 
plication and possibilities. 

There are three principal methods of 
presenting facts graphically; namely, 
by charts, graphs, and pictorial com- 
parisons. The first two are the most 
common, since they are mechanical! in 
construction, whexeas the latter method 
requires the ability of an artist to por- 
tray the desired data. The 
method is the presenting of facts by 
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rranged in systematic form. The 

pal type of this form of chart is 
vanization chart. In the figure 
preceding page there is a typical 

zation chart, this particular 

( being the organization of the 
nie department of the Infantry 
S-hool. By reference to this chart, the 
ean see the organization of the 
rtment into the various principal 


sections, the seetions in turn being di- 
vided into sub-seetions. This particular 
type of chart is applicable to all head- 


quarters organizations. They can be 
drawn up to show the route of supplies, 
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continued from the first of the season 
until the time came for the final se- 
lection of team members. By a study 
of the graph, indicated by the plotted 
scores, representing the daily scores of 
the various candidates, the captain and 
coach were able to see the consistent 
shots. The line indicating their scores 
appearing practically as a straight line 
while the seores of the erratic or in- 
consistent shots were represented by a 
line that was far from uniform. This 
situation was graphically portrayed on 
the minds of the team officials far bet- 
ter than a study of some forty score 
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Diagrammatic Analysis of the Course at the Command and General Staff School, 
showing periods devoted to the various subjects. (Furnished through courtesy of 


munitions, to indicate subdivisions of 
responsibility and supervision, the or- 
ganization of civilian military train- 
ing camps, method of handling cor- 
respondence within the headquarters 
and numerous other applications. They 
are especially applicable to the train- 
ing camps where the incoming students 
follow a certain routine upon entering 
the camp. This particular type of 
chart might be termed a process or 
routine chart. 

lhe method of portraying facts in 
the form of graphs is that of plotting 
the data on coordinate (cross-section) 
paper and assigning certain values to 
the lines. As an example of the appli- 
cation of this form, several years ago 
during the tryout of the Infantry rifle 
team, the team coach plotted the daily 
score of the various candidates on 
‘Toss-seetion paper. This graph was 


The Military Engineer.) 





a period of several months. The score 





vards containing the daily score over 


ards require study and time to com- 
prehend; the graph presents the facts 
instantly and the various candidates 


ean be quickly compared. 


A battalion of Infantry upon enter- 
ing its target season started a graph, 
the graph showing the average scores 
of each company within the battalion. 
One particular company did not show 
up well as compared with the others. 
Upon investigation, it was found that 
the rifles of the entire company were 
equipped with a larger peepsight than 
those used by the other organizations. 
When this condition was remedied, the 
company averaged up with the rest. 
Other interesting facts were brought 
out by a study of the graph that might 
otherwise have been overlooked. 

The graph has its place and will 
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arouse the spirit of competition once 
the soldier is given the opportunity to 
see it. All graphs should be self-ex- 
planatory ; if they are not, they fail in 
their purpose. 

In 1919, Col. L. P. Ayres, G. 8., pre- 
pared a 149-page book, the title being 
“‘The War with Germany.” Within 
the pages of this book there will be 
found seventy-two diagrams that show 
a wide range of statistics covering such 
subjects as ‘* Hospital beds in France,”’ 
‘*Where the dollars went,’’ ‘‘Per cent 
of front held by each Army,’’ and 
many other varied subjects. Every 
type of graphical presentation of facts 
is used, and if a comprehensive report 
of statistics on the World War and 
ideas along this line are desired, this 
book is recommended as an excellent ex- 
ample of the possibilities of this sys- 
tem. It is a ‘‘masterpiece’’ of the pos- 
sibilities of presenting facts graph- 
ically. 

The various methods of presenting 
facts graphically is practically unlim- 
ited. The Infantry School has realized 
the value of this method and includes 





TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 
$3.404,295,000 


1924 





Disbursements of the Federal Government 
in 1924 


For the Army are included the non-mili- 
tary activities, amounting to approxi- 
mately $92,000,000. For the fiscal year 
1927 the appropriations for military ac- 
tivities of the Army are $262,401,415. 


a brief course in the subject in orde: 
to present to the students the possibili 
ties and showing, by examples, the wid 
range of subjects that can be so indi- 
eated. The methods of presenting facts 
as outlined above is rapidly gaining 
favor. 


® 


Government Insurance 


After a nation-wide appeal was made by various 
agencies to ex-service men to convert or reinstate 
their Government insurance by July 1, 1926, Congress 
passed a law extending the period for anther year. 
Term insurance which has lapsed may be reinstated 
on or before July 2, 1927, in accordance with existing 
instructions. The recent amendment also authorizes 
the issuance of a five year convertible term policy 
with privilege of change to other forms. Complete 
information concerning this policy may be obtained 
from the local regional offices of the U. S. Veterans’ 


Bureau. 





Conditions of Service in China 


HE two battalions of the 15th 

Infantry, stationed in Tientsin, 

China, as the American repre- 

ves in the Far East, have ex- 

ed from time to time conditions 

ice bordering on active duty in 

‘war. They have often been 

ngaged in guarding property and in 

ping peace in the section with which 

y are concerned during the turbu- 

t time of the past several years in 

a China torn with eivil strife. In the 

Amé section of Tientsin there 

stands a monument erected by grateful 

Chinese citizens to the 15th Infantry 

in appreciation of the protection 

afforded them during the 1924 phase 
of the eivil war. 

It is interesting to note the con- 


rican 


ditions of service in China at the pres- 
and this article will have 
special appeal to those who contem- 
plate service in the Orient. 


ent time, 


TIENTSIN 


Tientsin is situated in the southeast- 
ern part of the provinee of Chihli at 
the head of the Hai Ho, which is a 
short river formed by the confluence 
of the Grand Canal and the Pei Ho. 
The Hai Ho (Sea River), which is 
about 300 feet wide at Tientsin, is 
navigable for small steamers and sea- 
going junks and is a waterway of great 
commercial importance. 

The city lies in a vast alluvial plain 
which extends beyond Peking 83 miles 
northwest of Tientsin to the Gulf of 
Chihli some 20 miles to the east. In 
all direetions, as far as the eye can 
see, the surrounding country is abso- 
lutely flat, the only break in the 
monotonous landseape being made by 


small villages, brick kilns and the 
mounds of countless native graves. 
Being only 5 to 15 feet above the level 
of the stream along whose banks it is 
built, parts of the city have in times 
past been subject to floods, but the 
construction of an effective dike sys- 
tem has to a large degree removed this 
menace. 

Tientsin has a native population esti- 
mated at about 900,000. There are 
about 4,400 foreigners, about half of 
whom are Japanese. Of the remaining 
foreigners, 1,200 are British and 700 
Americans. The foreigners all live in 
the foreign concessions, as do many of 
the rich and well-to-do Chinese. 

The foreign business section of the 
city has the appearance of an Ameri- 
ean city of 80 to 100 thousand. There 
are wide paved streets flanked with 
stores whose show windows display 
about as varied an assortment of fa- 
miliar articles of purchase as one could 
see along the main business thorough- 
fare of a thriving western metropolis. 
But for the presence of an occasional 
window display of bottled goods carry- 
ing more than one-half of one per cent 
aleoholic contents and the absence of a 
red-front five-and-ten-cent store, the 
new arrival might easily forget, for the 
moment, that the United States is some 
7,000 miles away. 

In general the climate is good but, 
owing to the time for which the soil has 
been cultivated and the methods em- 
ployed in its cultivation, the insani- 
tary habits of the natives and the 
prevalence of dust storms, all of which 
are not conducive to good health, per- 
sons having no resistance against respi- 
ratory diseases should be cautioned 
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Some of the Buildings Occupied by the American Forces in China 


against seeking service in China. Like- 
wise, those suffering from nose, throat 
or sinus infection, will find these con- 
ditions, as a rule, exaggerated upon 
their arrival in China. Malaria is also 
quite prevalent during the late summer 
and early fall months. 


AMERICAN BARRACKS 


American Barracks is the term em- 
ployed to indicate either the American 
garrison or the American Compound 
in Tientsin. The commanding officer, 
American Barracks, is also the com- 
manding officer, 15th Infantry. Head- 
quarters, United States Army Forces 
in China, though adjacent to American 
Barracks, operates in a manner similar 
to a corps area headquarters in the 
United States, though with a smaller 
personnel. 

The American Compound proper oc- 
eupies one city block in the former 
German concession now administered 
by a special Chinese bureau. There 
are approximately three parallel lines 
of buildings running east and west, 


with some detached buildings on t! 
south side. The arrangement of 
buildings subdivides the 
into three parallel court yards—tl 
largest being 260 by 90 feet—in whi 


Compoun ] 


regimental ceremonies are usually held 
Practically all buildings are thr 
stories high, with finished basements 
Two companies are housed in eac! 
rack building, except the Headquarters 
Company which occupies a double bai 


racks building. Kitchens and mess 
rooms are in the basement. 
The hospital building was con- 


structed for that purpose,—also a larg 
building known as hall 
which has a stage and is utilized for 
indoor athletic games, theatricals and 
moving picture shows. In the base- 
ment of recreation hall are located the 
guard house and the shower bath rooms 
The post exchange occupies part of 4 
barracks building. 

These buildings were built in 1917 
for rental to the American command 
by the Oriental Real Estate Company, 
and are maintained, heated, |ighted 


recreation 


4 
4 
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Conditions of Service in 


tered by that company under 
visions of the lease. The con- 
nm is poor, and it is difficult to 
e buildings in good repair, but 
rovide fairly satisfactory bar- 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


ops drill in the Compound, on 
t lots nearby, and on a large field 
a mile from the Compound. 

nd for tactical training is found 
he outskirts of the city, three- 
rters of a mile from the Compound. 
s a plain, much cut up by irriga- 
ditches, truek gardens and brick 
ns; and from July to September is 
Three 


miles south of the Compound is an 


usually under water or boggy. 


open plain, without gardens and with 
it few ditches, which extends four or 
five miles to the south. 
One rifle 
Tongshan, 85 miles southeast of Tient- 


company is stationed at 
sin. The tour of duty there is six 
months. This company guards the rail- 
Peking-Mukden 


Tongshan is a Chinese city 


road shops of the 
Railroad. 
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of 50,000 inhabitants, with a foreign 
settlement (English and Belgian) of 
about sixty-five families. The foreign- 
ers live in a restricted quarter in mod- 
ern held 
American 


houses. Certain houses are 
for rental to the 


officers on duty at Tongshan. 


available 


The summer training camp of the 


415th Infantry is located at Nan Ta 


Ssu, China, which is along the coast 
of the Gulf of Chihli, three and one- 
half miles from Chinwangtao, the port 
of entry of the U 
About 12 miles north of the camp is 
of Shan Hai 
yearly excursions are made by officers 


. 8S. Army transports. 


the town Kuan where 
and their families to view the Great 


Wall of China where it enters the sea 


QUARTERS 

There are no publie quarters avail 
able in Tientsin for assignment to offi 
cers or married enlisted men, and all 
officers are on a commutation status. 

There are just about enough houses 
for rent to supply the requirements, 
but officers on arrival usually have to 
live at a hotel or with other officers 














The 15th Infantry on a March through the Streets of Tientsin 
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from two weeks to two months before 
securing a suitable house. This con- 
dition can be remedied by writing 
ahead to the commanding officer or 
quartermaster, stating requirements 
and amount of rent one is willing to 
pay. The hotels in Tientsin are first- 
class and modern and are within com- 
paratively short distances of the Amer- 
ican Barracks. 

Rents in Tientsin are not as cheap 
as is generally believed by officers ar- 
riving there. Houses of from five to 
ten rooms cost from $50.00 to $250.00, 
local currency,’ per month—according 
to size and location. Nearly all officers 
live in the ex-German or the British 
concessions. The most reasonable rents 
are in the Villa Jeanne D’Are (com- 
monly called ‘‘the alley’’), but these 
houses are obtained by roster and are 
usually not available until an officer 
has been in Tientsin for at least six 
months. 

Married enlisted men have to pay as 
much as $25.00 gold per month, in ad- 
dition to their commutation allowance, 
for suitable quarters. Flats consisting 
of two rooms and bath cost about $45 
_ local currency, per month ; four rooms, 
kitchen and bath about $90 local cur- 
rency per month. The cost of elec- 
tricity, water and coal for heating and 
cooking purposes, is in addition to all 
the above rental rates. Also, electric 
fixtures usually have to be purchased 
from the former tenant, or new ones 
supplied by the new tenant. 


FURNITURE 


As a general rule it is best for offi- 
cers going to China to take only light 


furniture, as heavy furniture is frp. 
quently badly broken on the lo: 2 trip; 
also furniture of all kinds—es) ¢iaj}y 
willow—may be bought in China at loy 


cost. Canton china and some othe; 
kinds are reasonably cheap. It is hes 
to take silverware, linen, draperies 
cooking utensils, china, ete. Rugs 
linens and solid silverware can |e pur. 
chased to advantage in China. There 
is practically no Government furniture 


available for issue to officers. 


SERVANTS 


Servants are plentiful in Tientsin— 
numerous in quantity but not always 
efficient in quality. The household staf 
is headed by the number one boy who 
is paid from fifteen to twenty dollars 
a month, local currency. Most of the 
actual fatigue work is done by a coolie 
whose monthly compensation is from 
nine to twelve dollars. The cook is a 
man-servant whose monthly wages are 
from fifteen to twenty dollars. In ad- 
dition to preparing the food, he pro- 
vides his own menus and does most of 
the marketing. 

A person possessing an automobile 
often has a chauffeur at a monthly 
charge of thirty to forty dollars. th- 
ers ride in ‘rickshaws. Some families 
purchase one and hire a coolie to pul! 
it. The ’rickshaw costs about one hun- 
dred dollars and the coolie receives 
each month from eleven to fourteen 
dollars. Others hire both the ’rickshaw 
and the coolie. Under this arrange- 
ment the latter furnishes the former 
and receives about eighteen dollars 4 
month. 

The only Chinese female servants are 





*The rate of exchange in Tientsin varies from 1.00 to 2.00 “Mex” dollars (local 


currency) for $1.00 U. S. currency. 


The average rate of exchange for the year end- 


ne September 30, 1925, was 1.80. Personal checks drawn on banks in the United 


tes can be cashed in Tientsin. 
in China, U. S. money orders are 


As the United States maintains no postal agency 


difficul % , 
ester dantd te ts On tee eae cult to cash. Any funds transferred by money 


in the United States, in Chinese d 


oreign money order issued by the larger post office: 
ollars payable at any Chinese post office. 
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s—wash, sewing and baby. 
he servants, the nurses come 
, earning their monthly com- 
of eighteen to twenty dollars 
others. The wash and sew- 
hs receive from twelve to six- 
lars monthly. 
verage family has five servants 
er one boy, amah, coolie, cook 
kshaw eoolie—at a monthly ex- 
ture of about 85 dollars, local eur- 


theory that two can live as cheaply as 
one. It is true that many things which 
go to make up the family budget are 
cheaper here than at home, but the low 
cost of living features of service in 
China has been greatly exaggerated. 
Here, as elsewhere, the average officer 
spends all he gets, the difference being 
that here he lives on a higher scale. 
Also, in the course of a tour in China 
his wife, if he has one, invariably ac- 











Following the Fighting in the Vicinity 


However, the initial cost does 
not tell the whole story. The amount 
of wastage in the household is large. 
This, added to the ‘‘squeeze’’ or com- 
mission that the cook gets on every- 
thing he buys and that the number 
boy gets on everything the em- 
buys, makes their total cost 

quite high. 


re ney 


COST OF LIVING 
The prevailing idea that in China 
one can live like a prince-of-the-blood 
on the pay of a second lieutenant has 


as’ much foundation of fact as the 


of Tientsin during the Civil War of 1926 


cumulates a rather impressive store of 
rugs, silver, linen, lingerie, embroid- 
eries and other impedimenta that 
would be utterly beyond his means if 
priced on Fifth Avenue. 

Food products ready for consump- 
tion are fairly expensive. Their initial 
purchasing price is quite low, but dur- 
ing their preparation many factors in- 
crease the cost. One is the 
‘*squeeze.’’ Others are that more food 
is cooked than eaten, a great deal 
wasted, and only expensive materials 
are used, 


cook’s 
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A great variety of vegetables may be 
obtained in the market throughout the 
year. Wild game in season, meat and 
fish are plentiful. Foreign fruits like 
oranges, lemons and bananas are ex- 
pensive, while native products—per- 
simmons, apples, pumeloes, pears, 
grapes, walnuts and peanuts—are con- 
siderably below the American market. 


WEARING APPAREL 


Tientsin has several well-stocked, 
modern stores. These stores handle 
some American goods, but the greater 
amounts are manufactures of England 
or France. 

Every article pertaining to the uni- 
form (except hats and caps) and all 
articles which compose the civilian 
wardrobe, for men, can be purchased 
or made to order here. The workman- 
ship and appearance of these clothes 
is not up to the standard of that made 
in the States. Chinese tailors can copy 
a garment perfectly but are not so good 
in original design. 

All service caps, hats and white caps 
are purchased through the post ex- 
change from the United States or 
Manila. It is therefore better if these 
articles are purchased before leaving 
the United States. 

Belts, boots, shoes and leggins are 
also made here. The quality of the 
leather and the appearance is not as 
good as those made in the United 
States. 

There are a number of good shops 
where women’s apparel may be pur- 
chased. Hats, gloves, coat suits, sport 
suits, sweaters, evening gowns and 
afternoon frocks can be made to order 
or purchased ready made. Shoes of 
all kinds are made by Chinese or Rus- 
sian shops. The shoes do not last like 


those manufactured in the 


States, but are very good. 


United 


The large stores carry a fair|y com. 
plete line of children’s elothing and 
serge suits for boys can be made ty 
order by the Chinese tailors. The cog 
of these made to order suits is abou 
the same as the cost of ready made 
suits in the States. Children’s woo! 
underwear is more expensive than in 
the United States. Articles such as 
gloves, shoes, sweaters, jersey suits, 
stockings and socks are cheaper here. 


PURCHASING FOR FRIENDS 


Many requests are made upon men- 
bers of the command in China, by 
friends in the United States of Amer. 
ica, Philippine Islands and elsewhere, 
to buy articles for them, such as rugs, 
fur coats, silver, and so on. The gen- 
eral desire of everyone in China is to 
gratify these requests but too often 
that is impossible on account of short- 
age of funds or incomplete or indefinite 
specifications. Owing to the fluctua- 
tions of the exchange and the methods 
of bartering required it is not always 
possible to state what the final cost of 
any article will be, a fact that those 
who eall upon their friends in China 
must bear in mind. 

Rugs are sold by the square foot, 
varying in price from $1.78 to $2.10, 
local currency, and on up as high as 
one cares to go. A very nice library 
or living room rug ean be bought for 
$2.00 local currency a square foot, di- 
mensions 9x12 feet. Bedroom sets 
consisting of an oval 5x8 and two 
3x 514’s cost a total of $146.00, local 
currency, and so on. Prices vary with 
the weave or number of threads or 
strings to the square foot, 90 being 
considered very good. 











Conditions of 





neral statement may be made 
; in China are good, cheap, 
te well-eured. They are not, 
‘picked off the trees.’’ 
linen 


Beau- 
embroidered ean be 
; it very reasonable rates com- 
i th the United States. Prices 
cloths run from $40.00, local 


, to $165.00, depending on size 


Articles made of silver 


ire comparatively cheap. 


design. 





RECREATION AND TRAVEL 


\musement is a big problem at 
\merican Barracks, and athleties is a 


ment program, 


important feature of the amuse- 
- Race, golf and tennis clubs are avail- 
ble, as well as the Tientsin Club de- 


to general club life. Practically 


3 il theater going is limited to the mov- 
i » ing pictures. Motoring ean be in- 
‘ dulged in only about the city as there 
= an long drives, but it is estimated 
3 tl! drive of thirty miles could be 


without retracing. Light cars 


n very handy, however. 





Service 


A Typical Chinese Shop 


in China 73 
Modes of travel in China vary from 


quite modern railway accomodations 
down to the wheel-barrow, and chair 
For the American 


Army officer arriving by transport at 


earried by coolies. 


Chinwangtao, however, his trip to 


The 


officer will be furnished with rail trans 


Tientsin is of major importance. 


portation to Tientsin for himself and 


dependents by the boarding officer at 
the dock. 


line of the Peking-Mukden railway and 


Chinwangtao is on the main 


the through trains, having dining and 
sleeping car accomodations, make very 
good time and ordinarily are on sched 
The 


Tientsin is about six hours for a dis 


ule. time for Chinwangtao to 


tance of 166 miles. Baggage is handled 
in a manner generally similar to that 
in the United States. 

Most of the railways in North China 
are government-owned and travel is 
possible over all lines in times of peace. 
The Blue Express running. between 
Peking-Tientsin-Pukow over the Tient 
sin-Pukow line, making connections for 
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Shanghai, is the best train in North 
China, and the accomodations aboard 
this train surpass many in the United 
States. 

By department order every officer is 
allowed one month’s detached service 
during his tour, for travel in North 
China, north of the Yangtze but in- 
eluding Shanghai and vicinity. This 
travel is restricted from time to time 
by unsettled military conditions, but 
ordinarily all officers are encouraged 
to avail themselves of this privilege. 

The Peking-Mukden Railway per- 
mits officers of the international mili- 
tary contingents in Tientsin, or their 


dependents, to travel from }) king ty 


Shan Hai Kuan on ‘‘leave w. rants” 
or at a price less than half-‘are fo, 
first-class passage. These warrints ay 


issued by the various military head. 
quarters and must be exchange! at the 
station with payment of the ad itiona! 
amount for a ticket. Charges on other 
railways are commensurate wit) 
charges in the United States. 

Foreign hotel accomodations ar 
available in most of the large cities jy 
North China and all are American 
plan, rates ranging from $8.00 to 
$12.00, local currency, per day per 
person. 


D 


Loose Talk in Federal Council of Churches 


We are to fight, but we are not to fight efficiently. 
It is Christian, it seems, to resist, but it is not Chris- 
tian to learn how to resist competently. 

We don’t think for a moment that the rank and file 
of the membership of the churches which the Federal 
Council or its committee assumes to represent hold 
to any such nonsense. If they do, deterioration and 
disaster to them and to this nation is only a question 
of time. But if they do not, it is high time they put 
some restraint in the name of common sense on the 
loose talk and inconsistent preachment published in 
their name. The course of the inconsistency is plain, 


we think. 


Americans will always fight, if they think there is 
occasion to fight, and their clergy on such occasions 
has never failed to inspire them to fight. But clerical 
effort in peace to prevent Americans from preserving 
the morale necessary to victory and from making 
themselves fit to fight without unnecessary, shameful 
and cruel sacrifice, is an outrage upon common sense 
which the respect of the public for the cloth should 
not obscure. We protest in the name of the men who 
have died in all our wars as unnecessary sacrifices to 
our unpreparedness to perform the first duty of the 
citizen—the defense of his country and his country’s 


eause.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Napoleon's Maxims of War 
With Notes Based on the Civil War 


By Captain James D. Basey, Retired 


MAXIM LXVIII 

There is no security for any sover- 
eign. for any nation, or for any gen- 
eral if officers are permitted to capitu- 
lute in the open field and to lay down 
their arms in virtue of conditions fa- 
vorable to the contracting party, but 
contrary to the interests of the army 
at large. To withdraw from danger, 
and thereby to involve their comrades 
in great peril, is the height of coward- 
ve. Such conduct should be pro- 
scribed, declared infamous and made 
punishable with death. All generals, 
oficers and soldiers who capitulate in 
battle, to save their own lives, should 
be decimated. 

He who gives the order and those 
who obey are like traitors and deserve 
capital punishment. 


NOTE 


On July 31, 1862, General Bragg 
and Kirby Smith met in Chattanooga 
and planned an invasion of the State 
of Kentucky. As a result, Kirby 
Smith, with about 10,000 men, started 
out in the latter part of August, pass- 
ing through Cumberland Gap and 
marching toward Cincinnati. On Au- 
gust 28, Bragg, with about 27,000, 
started out and was soon on the way to 
Louisville. In the meanwhile, Buell 
had ordered a concentration of his 50,- 
000 troops at Murfreesboro for August 
30. Here he learned of Kirby Smith’s 
victory at Richmond, so he set out at 
onee for Nashville. Fearing a move- 
ment on the latter place, he left there 
General Thomas with three divisions. 
The town of Munfordville lay directly 


upon Buell’s line of communications, 
the Louisville and Nashville Railway. 
This was garrisoned by about 3,500 
troops under the command of Col. J. T. 
Wilder of the 17th Indiana. General 
Chalmers with Buell’s advance guard 
reached this town on the 14th. Here 
he found that Colonel Seott had de- 
manded the surrender on the previous 
day without success. He therefore or- 
dered an assault which, however, was 
badly repulsed. On the same day, a 
small number of reenforcements ar- 
rived at Munfordville under Colonel 
Durham, who, being the senior officer, 
assumed command. On the 16th, 
Bragg’s entire army appeared on the 
scene and again a demand for sur- 
render was refused, but a request for 
a suspension of hostiliiets was granted 
by the Confederate commander. Dur- 
ham, thereupon, wired General Gilbert 
at Louisville, informing him of con- 
ditions and stating that he would have 
to surrender. Gilbert at once placed 
Durham under arrest and Wilder again 
assumed the command. A council of 
war was now held and, after satisfying 
themselves that Bragg’s entire army 
was present, the council voted to sur- 
render. This was consummated on the 
following day. Buell arrived within 
striking distance on the 18th, just one 
day too late. 


MAXIM LXIX 


There is but one honorable mode of 
becoming prisoner of war. That is, by 





. EDITOR'S NoTe.—The maxims of war of Napoleon have been discussed in sequence 
y the 





same author in previous numbers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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being taken separately; by which is 
meant, by being cut off entirely, and 
when we can no longer make use of our 
arms. In this case, there can be no 
conditions, for honor can impose none. 
We yield to an irresistible necesstly. 
NOTE 

During the winter of 1864-5, con- 
ditions within the Confederacy went 
from bad to worse. Thomas had de- 
feated Hood at Nashville while Sher- 
man had captured Atlanta and was en- 
gaged in laying waste the center of 
the country; and when Savannal fell, 
it became evident that Sherman would 
march to the aid of Grant who was 
then confronting Lee at Petersburg. 
Thus Lee, with his army of about 50,- 
000 would soon be face to face with the 
bulk of the armed forces of the United 
States. General Humphreys gives the 
following description of conditions at 
that time: 


The winter of 1864-5 was one of un- 
usual severity, making the picket duty 
in front of the intrenchments very 
severe. It was especially so to the 
Confederates with their threadbare, in- 
sufficient clothing and meagre food. 
Meat they had but little of, and their 
Subsistence Department was actually 
importing it from abroad. Of coffee 
or tea or sugar, they had none except 
in the hospitals. 

It is stated that in a secret session 
of the Confederate Congress the con- 
dition of the Confederacy as to sub- 
sistence was declared to be: 

That there was not meat enough in 
the Southern Confederacy for the 
armies it had in the field; 

That there was not in Virginia either 
meat or bread enough for the armies 
within her limits; 

That the supply of bread for those 
armies to be obtained from other places 
depended absolutely upon keeping open 
the railroad connections of the South; 

That the meat must be obtained from 
abroad through a seaport; 

That the transportation was not now 





adequate, from whatever cause. 
the necessary demands of t! 
ice. — 

The condition of the deserters who 
constantly came into our lines (uring 
the winter appeared to prove that there 
was no exaggeration in this statement 

Moreover, desertions were averaging 
about one hundred a day and there was 
no immediate prospect of reinfore 
ments. Even a shortage of percussion 
caps was threatened. Lee undoulted|y 
realized that the cause was lost an 


_ 
he did not attempt to make terms. Thy 
only explanation seems to be that he 
thought himself capable of making bet 
ter terms of peace if he preserved a 
brave front. Only in this way, can we 
explain the final Appomattox cam 
paign when Lee attempted to escape to 
the mountains. 

But when Sherman began to ap- 
proach Richmond, the situation became 
highly critical. The battle of Five 
Forks showed the Confederate com 
mander that the evacuation of Peters 
burg was absolutely necessary and, on 
the night of April 2-3, the Confed 
erate forces left Petersburg and Rich 
mond on the final eampaign which was 
to end at Appomattox Court House a 
week later. Here Lee surrendered the 
Army of Northern Virginia on April 9 
1865. 

If ever a surrender was justified 
Lee’s was. No blame ean be attached 
to him or the brave men of the rem- 
nants of his army. It was useless to 
shed any more blood; nothing could 
thereby be accomplished. And Lee, by 
his graceful surrender, showed himself 
to be as great a man in defeat as he 
had been in victory. 


MAXIM LXX 


The conduct of a general in a con- 
quered country is full of difficulties. 
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] e, he irritates and increases the 
of his enemies. If lenient, he 
rth to expectations which only 
the abuses and vexations in- 
e from war the more intoler- 

A victorious general must know 


how to employ severity, justness and 
; ess by turns, if he would allay 
sedition or prevent tt. 

NOTE 


On May 1, 1862, General Butler took 
command of New Orleans and its de- 
fenses. His was one of the political 
appointments made by the President at 
the beginning of the war, of such men 
as Banks, Sigel, Fremont, Sickles and 
Schurz. Butler was a good admin- 
istrator but was no soldier, as his ree- 
ord in the war indicates. Immediately 
on taking command, he issued a proc- 
lamation abridging the liberty of the 
press and placing the telegraph under 
military control. A military commis- 
sion was formed for the trial of capital 
and the more serious offenses. On the 
13th, he issued orders prohibiting the 
observance of certain of President 
Davis’ proclamations. Later in the 
month, he issued orders forbidding the 
city and banks to receive Confederate 
money and stopped the circulation of 
that medium. To eap the climax, W. 
B. Mumford, who had lowered the 
United States flag from the mint at the 
time of the surrender, was publicly 
hung. 

The other unsavory details of this oe- 
cupation are too numerous to mention, 
but the name of Butler is still a by- 
word in that section of the United 
States. In justice to Butler, however, 
it must be admitted that he was a good 
provost marshal, and the city was never 
cleaner or more orderly than when un- 
der his administration. But he had an- 
tagonized the people to such an extent 


that he is remembered only for his mis- 
taken ideas as to the temper and spirit 
of the Southern people. General But- 
ler was relieved by Maj. Gen. N. P. 
Banks, another political appointment, 
on Nov. 9, 1862. 


MAXIM LXXI 


Nothing can excuse a general who 
takes advantage of the knowledge ac- 
quired in the service of his country to 
deliver up her frontier and her towns 
to foreigners. This is a crime repro- 
bated by every principle of religion, 
morality and honor. 

NOTE 

During the month of December, 
1860, David E. Twiggs, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, United States Army, was in com- 
mand of the Department of Texas. In 
that month, there were numerous 
rumors to the effect that a Captain 
Baylor, known to be an ardent seces- 
sionist, was getting up a force for the 
purpose of seizing the United States 
arsenal at San Antonio. Consequently, 
a number of Union people protested to 
General Twiggs, who thereupon sent a 
number of troops which, for the most 
part, were of southern sympathies. He 
was known now to consort openly with 
secessionists and had made numerous 
remarks to the effect that he would not 
fire on American citizens. On January 
15, 1861, he wrote Lieutenant General 
Seott, asking to be relieved from com- 
mand, expressing his sympathy with 
the cause of the South. On the 28th, 
an order was issued relieving him and 
placing Colonel Waite in command, an 
order which was not received till the 
15th of February. In the meanwhile, 
an election had been held in the State 
on February 1, and the people had 
voted for secession. On the 4th of that 
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month, a commission was appointed by 
the Texas government for the purpose 
of treating with General Twiggs for the 
surrender of the United States public 
arms, stores and munitions, ete., within 
the department. General Twiggs at 
once appointed a board of officers to 
consult with the commission. On the 
16th of February, General Twiggs went 
through the form of surrendering to 
the commissioners of the convention; 
the Federal troops were paroled and 
orders were issued by him for all posts 
to turn over their property, stores, ete., 
to the State of Texas. Arrangements 
were made to send north the Federal 
troops, but a large number were held 
as prisoners of war. On March 1, 
General Twiggs was dismissed from the 
United States Army and was shortly 
after appointed a major general in the 
Confederate Army. General Anderson 
says that this surrender had the follow- 
ing effect on the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy: It caused the election of 
February 23, thus swinging Texas into 
the Confederacy; it swung the differ- 
ent Democratic factions into line; 
military and war property of great 
value was obtained, and the surrender 
gave a great impulse to secession and 
rebellion in the other States. 





MAXIM LXXII 


A general-in-chief has no right to 
shelter his mistakes in war under cover 
of his sovereign, or of a minister, when 
these are both distant from the scene 
of operations, and must consequently 
be either ill-informed or wholly igno- 
rant of the actual state of things. 

Hence, it follows that every general 
is culpable who undertakes the execu- 
tion of a plan which he considers 
faulty. It is his duty to represent his 
reasons, to insist upon a change of 
plan—in short, to give in his resigna- 
tion rather than allow himself to be 


Maxims of War 
made the instrument of his rmy’s 
ruin. Every general-in-chief who fights 


a batile in consequence of supe: 
ders, with the certainty of Losi) 
equally blamable. 

In this last mentioned case, | 
eral ought to refuse obedience ; | 
a blind obedience is due only to « mili. 
tary command given by a superior per. 
son present on the spot at the moment 
of action. Being in possession of the 
real state of things, the superior has it 
then in his power to afford the neces- 
sary explanations to the person who 
executes his orders. 

But supposing a general-in-chicf to 
receive a positive order from his sover- 
eign, directing him to fight a battle, 
with the further injunction, to yicld to 
his adversary, and allow himself to be 
defeated—ought he to obey? No. If 
the general should be able to compre- 
hend the meaning or utility of such an 
order, he should execute it; otherwise, 
he should refuse to obey it. 


7 or. 


} it, is 


6 gen. 
CLUS( 


NOTE 


A. During the retreat from Dalton 
to Atlanta, Sherman, with about 100,- 
000, was opposed to Johnston with ap- 
proximately 60,000. From May »5 to 
July 18, the Confederate commander 
fell back some 85 miles, in which time 
he inflicted about 20,000 casualties on 
the Federals as compared with about 
4,000 of his own. Johnston’s plans in- 
volved drawing Sherman farther and 


farther away from his communications, 
inflicting daily casualties, but refusing 
to fight a decisive battle until al! cir- 


cumstances would point to a victory. 
Johnston felt that his primary pur 
pose was the ultimate defeat of Sher- 
man’s army, even if it required the 
evacuation of Atlanta. If possible, he 
wished to fight his decisive battle be- 
fore Atlanta, but he could not honestly 
commit himself to such a promise, as 
his opponent would naturally have 
something to say about it. 














the retreating army approached 

ta, enormous political pressure 
rought to bear upon the Confed- 
commander, especially from the 

or of Georgia who wished him to 

a battle at onee. Pressure was 
rought to bear upon the Confed- 
vovernment to such an extent that 

July 16, President Davis wired 
ston, asking about the present 
status of the campaign and his plan of 
rations. Johnston, in his reply, 
‘red, **As the enemy has double our 
numbers, we must be on the defensive. 
My plan of operations must, therefore, 
depend upon the enemy. It is mainly 
to watch for an opportunity to fight 
to advantage. We are trying to put 
Atlanta into condition to be held for 


day or two by the Georgian militia, 
that army movements may be freer 
and wider.’’ 

On the following day, the 17th, he 
was relieved from command for the 
stated reason that he had failed to ar- 
rest the enemy’s advance toward At- 
lanta and had not expressed confi- 
dence in his ability to defeat or repel 
him. General Johnston had steadfastly 
refused to fight until the moment was 
propitious. He felt that he was right 
and he stood by his convictions in spite 
of everything. His attitude may be 
likened to that of General Thomas at 
Nashville preceding the battle of De- 
cember 15. In view of the events fol- 
lowing Johnston’s removal, this act of 
President Davis looms up as one of 
the greatest mistakes of his career. 

8. The war orders of President Lin- 
coln form one of the strangest chapters 
in the history of the war. While Me- 
Clellan was busy training and organiz- 
ing the Army of the Potomae, the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the Presi- 
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dent was of a most decided character, 
for the entire North was extremely 
anxious for a move on Richmond. Me- 
Clellan, however, refused to move until 
ready. On January 27, 1862, the 
President issued General War Order 
No. 1, ordering a general movement 
against the enemy for February 22. 
On the 31st, this was followed by Spe 
cial War Order No. 1, directing the 
Army of the Potomae to attack Manas 
sas on the 22d. MeClellan, however, 
was anxious to advance on Richmond 
via the Peninsula and formally ob- 
jected in a letter to the President on 
February 3. Although this order ‘vas 
never revoked, no more attention was 
paid to it. 


MAXIM LXXIII 


The first qualification in a general- 
in-chief is a cool head—that is, a head 
which receives just impressions, and 
estimates things and objects at their 
real value. He must not allow himself 
to be elated by good news or depressed 
by bad news. 

The impressions he receives, either 
successively or simultaneously in the 
course of the day, should be so classed 
as to take up only the exact place in 
his mind which they deserve to occupy, 
since it is upon a just comparison and 
consideration of the weight due to dif- 
ferent impressions that the power of 
reasoning and of right judgment de- 
pends, 

Some men are so physically and 
morally constituted as to see every- 
thing through a highly colored medium. 
They raise up a picture in the mind 
on every slight occasion and give to 
every trivial occurrence a dramatic in- 
terest. But whatever knowledge, or 
talent, or courage or other good qual- 
ities such men may possess, nature has 
not formed them for the command of 
armies or the direction of great mili- 
tary operations. 
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NOTE 


A reading of this maxim immedi- 
ately brings to mind two of the best 
known commanders of the war, Lee and 
McClellan. Lee was the best type of 
military leader. His judgment was 
never clouded by false values. He re- 
mained always cool headed, and bent 
every effort toward one object, the de- 
feat of the Union armies. On the other 
hand, he often took chances, but 
usually managed to emerge victorious. 
His ability to judge the plans and mo- 
tives of his opponent was marvelous. 
He practically read the minds of such 
men as McClellan, Pope, Burnside and 
Hooker and, to a certain extent, Grant. 
He is almost universally admitted to 
be America’s greatest soldier and, as 
Colonel Dodge says, ‘‘A dispassionate 
judgment places Robert E. Lee on the 
level of such captains as Turenne, 
Eugene, Marlborough, Wellington and 
Moltke.’’ 


McClellan was certainly one © the 
greatest organizers and administ: tors 
the Army has ever known. He was 
good strategist and a careful stu lent 
of military affairs. But he did not 
possess those characteristics tieh 
make up the ideal fighting genera!. He 
saw ‘‘everything through a high!» eo). 
ored medium.’’ He always overesti- 
mated the numbers of his opporents 
to such an extent that his movements 
were slow and overeautious. A cam- 
paign, such as he conducted, was cal. 
culated to stave off defeat but not to 
win victories. As the war went on. he 
seemed to be improving and learning, 
but at best his education was a slow 
process. McClellan will be remem- 
bered mainly for the wonderful army 
he organized and trained, not for the 
battles he fought. Yet, there are many 
who believe him to be the best com- 
mander the Army of the Potomac ever 
had. 


D 


Not National Cowardice or Dishonor 


The American Legion stands for peace, but not 
peace purchased at the cost of national cowardice and 


dishonor. 
the fearful price of war. 


We are opposed to war, because we know 
But we cannot forget that 


the priceless liberties which we enjoy were bought 
through precious blood and that throughout our 
glorious history we have maintained them for our- 
selves and for the world only by willingness to de- 
fend them against the oppressor.—Resolution adopted 
by the American Legion. 




















Assignment of Infantry Officers 


HE Chief of Infantry habitually 
T recommends the assignment of of- 
fieers in aeeordance with their prefer- 
ences, if permissible under the needs 
and exigencies of the service and the 

Certain stations and 
classes of duty are preferred by many 
more officers than can be so assigned, 
and it is manifestly impracticable to 
vive every officer on all occasions his 
first, second, or even his third choice. 
With the graduation of the class at the 
Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, a comparison of or- 
ders issued with the preferences stated 
was made. The figures show to what 
extent it was practicable to assign in 
accordanee with their wishes the 91 
Infantry officers of this graduating 


CLASS, 


mileage cost. 


1st 2d 3d 

Choice Choice Choice Total 

Class of duty...... 34 16 11 61 

Station . aiid, aa 9 4 42 
Thirty-two officers were assigned not 
in accordance with stated preferences 
of record. This ineluded 16 who were 
assigned as instructors at Service 


Schools, @ 
The Tank Board 

| practieally every line of organized 

endeavor there are special groups of 
technical advisers as well as boards of 
directors and other administrative 
In the Infantry where the les- 
sons learned in the World War are still 
being studied and many new develop- 


ments In weapons and methods are in 
progress there are two technical boards, 


bodies. 








who, acting under the direction of 
the Chief of Infantry, investigate and 
submit opinions on the many sub- 
jects connected with this now highly 
technical branch of the Army. These 
two are the Infantry Board at the In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., and 
the Tank Board at the Tank School 
at Camp Meade, Md. 

Both of these boards have been fune- 
tioning for several years, but just re- 
cently the Tank Board has been given 
a definite status under War Depart- 
ment regulations. 

To date the old Tank Board has con- 
sidered approximately one hundred 
and twelve items, among the more im- 
portant ones being the following: 

Communication system for tank 
units. 


Equipment for tank units. 

Trucks for carrying light tanks. 

Light tank development. 

Accompanying gun for tanks. 

Trench digging tank. 

Experimental models of tank ma- 
chine guns. 

Study of proposed tables of organ- 
ization for tank maintenance com- 
panies. 


The Board consists of : 

Col. Claude H. Miller, 
(Tanks). 

Col. Oliver S. Eskridge, Infantry 
(Tanks). 

Lieut. Col. Harry L. Cooper, Infan- 
try (Tanks). 


Infantry 


Maj. Douglas T. Greene, Infantry 
(Tanks). 
Capt. Sereno E. Brett, Infantry 


(Tanks). 
Capt. Burnett R. Olmsted, Ordnance 
Department. 
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Communications Equi 


nent 
N the July numbe: 
INFANTRY JOURNAI 
was included which s] 
scheme devised in the 2” 
Infantry for installi the 


field 


used in the Infantry. 1 


telephone switc! 


organizations 
that the 


as issued, requires too « 


other 
found swite 
orate preparation befor 
ready for operation, ( 
denced by the fact t 
other method of am 
the switchboard and its au 
iliary equipment into 


contained unit has bee) 








Field Telephone Switchboard 


Shoe Sizes 
EXT to the rifle, probably the most 
important item of an Infantry- 
The Quarter- 
master General is interested in a sim- 


man’s kit is his shoes. 
plifieation of the shoe sizing system in 
an effort to cut down the stocks neces- 
of 


re- 


sary to provide a suitable range 
A 


ports that it has to carry in stock ap- 


Sizes. certain civilian concern 
proximately fifty sizes of shoes, while 
about two-thirds of the sales are con- 
It 


has been suggested that half sizes might 


fined to about twenty normal sizes. 


be eliminated and while there is oppo- 
sition to this, no actual test has ever 
to 
From correspondence received it ap- 


been made decide its feasibility. 
pears that a thorough study of this sub- 
ject will be made in an effort to reduce 
required stocks by a systematic investi- 
gation of actual requirements and by 
more scientific proportioning of 
width and lengths so that fewer sizes 


fe Tr 


will provide the necessary range 
satisfactory fitting. 


worked out in the Headqua: 
ters Company of the 16th I 
fantry Brigade. The case when packed 
containing all the equipment for a tel 


991 


phone 8 x 14% x 9% 
It ear 


be transported easily by hand and « 


eentral, is 


inches and weighs 50 pounds. 


be set up by one man in a short t 
The complete unit is shown in th 
tration with the operator in posit 
for operating the switehboard. 


The Headquarters Company of t! 
16th Infantry Brigade has also dev 
oped the message center desk shown ii 
the photograph on the next page. Th 
need has been felt throughout the |) 
fantry for some sort of carrying cas 
for the message center and a folding 
canvas ease on the order of a dispate! 
case is now being tested by the several 
The desk developed by 
the Headquarters Company, 16th hh 


} 


fantry Brigade, which is more ela! 


service boards. 


91 


orate than the carrying ease, is 23" 


\ 


18% x11% inches and when packed 
with necessary blank forms, weiglis 
including legs, 55 pounds. It is a! 


ranged with one side for the receiving 
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spatch clerk and the 
for the eode clerk and 
me orderly. The pho- 
the 
spateh clerk’s side and 


h shows receiving 


the arrangement into 
tments for the various 
forms used in the mes- 
The code elerk ’s 


ontains, in addition to 


enter 
ecessary compartments 
orms, a space for a tele- 
As the duties of the 
ing and dispatch clerk 
the eode clerk 
orderly are 


those of 
telephone 
lly combined in Infantry 
ve centers the arrange- 


of the desk is exeel- 














7) 


Foreign Officers With the Infantry 
eS ee are that there will be 


officers from three foreign countries 

duty with the Infantry during the 
coming academic year. Cuba is ex- 
pected to send five officers of whom two 
the 
take a course at the 
‘ank School and two will be attached 
to the 29th Infantry. The Irish Free 
tate will probably send three officers, 
and Mexico one to take courses at the 
Infantry School. The Mexiean officer 
isnow at Fort Benning attached to the 


ita 


take a course at Infantry 


School, one will 


Infantry pending the opening of 
the school. 
7) 
Trigger Pull of Caliber .45 Pistol 
awe Ordnance Department has re- 
cently made a study of the safe 
owable trigger pull for the caliber 
model 1911, service pistol; and as 
iit has reached the conclusion that 


a trigger pull below five pounds is un 
safe under average service conditions, 

Although a 
pounds, or 


trigger four 


pull of 


even less, is deemed de 
sirable for marksmanship firing it has 
finally been decided that a reduction 
of trigger pull to within these limits 
will result in making a large percent 
age of pistols mechanically unsafe. 

In order to reduce the pull to five 
pounds or less it is necessary that the 
sear notch of the hammer and the sear 
nose be altered very materially, either 
intentionally or through wear. The ex 
tent 


is believed that, in general, pistols with 


of this alteration is such that it 
pulls falling below five pounds should 
be considered mechanically unsafe. By 
a mechanically unsafe pistol is meant 
one which will not stay cocked when 
the pistol is fired or when the slide is 
operated by hand, or both. To 
mit of a 


per- 


reasonable amount of nor- 


mal wear and yet at the same time 
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keep the pull above what is considered 
the danger point (five pounds), it is 
believed that no pistol should be issued 
by the Ordnance Department in which 
the trigger pull is less than 5% pounds. 

In reference to the maximum limit 
for the trigger pull of pistols issued by 
the Ordnance Department the previous 
recommendation was 7% pounds. It 
is now believed that this limit may be 
reduced to 6% pounds, but it is felt 
that a reduction below that point 
should not be made. 

In view of the above, the following 
are now the recommendations : 

a. For pistols, as issued, either new 
or overhauled, not less than 5% pounds 
or more than 6% pounds. 

b. For pistols in the hands of troops, 
not less than five pounds. 

After a thorough investigation of the 
matter the Chief of Infantry has con- 
curred in these recommendations. 

® 
Comments on Drill Procedure 


HE following are comments of the 
Infantry Board relative to certain 
procedure in Infantry drill: 


ALIGNMENT OF A RIFLE COMPANY 


Plate 23, T. R. 420-50 illustrates 
the alignment of a rifle company. 

An examination of this plate appears 
to indicate that the commander of the 
first platoon, at the moment, is dress- 
ing the front rank of his platoon, the 
lines having been established by the 
guides of that platoon. In preparation 
for dressing his platoon the commander 
of the second platoon has placed his 
right guide in prolongation of the line 
just established by the first platoon. 
This is in conformity with paragraph 
6a, and 17a, T. R. 420-50. According 
to paragraph 6a (Squad) the base file 
is established before the command for 


dressing is given. Paragrap) 17, 
(Platoon) prescribes that the ov de jx 
established instead of the flan! file 
Although the guide away from thy 
point of rest does not execute the righ 
shoulder until the command ‘‘!) ress” 
given by his platoon leader, paravrap! 
25f (1), there seems to be no reason 
why he should not be placed in position 
prolonging the line at the same time 


that the guide nearer the point of rest 
is established. This seems to be what is 
represented by the diagram and js 


theught to be good practice. 


COLUMN OF PLATOONS FROM LINE 


The opinion is held that when the 
company is in line (platoons in lin 
the command, ‘‘1. Column of platoons, 
2. Right platoon, forward, 3. March,” 


is not now prescribed, and should not 
be given. Practically the same move- 
ment can be executed by first forming 


column of squads to the flank and ther 
forming column of platoons succes 
sively to the right or left (paragrap! 
34, T. R. 420-50). 


COLUMN OF SQUADS FROM LINE 


It is not thought that the command 
**1. Column of squads, 2. Right pla- 
toon right by squads, 3. March,”’ is a 
proper one. Paragraph 25b T. R 
420-50 preseribes that certain squad 
movements are executed by the com- 
pany as explained for the platoon, but 
this movement is not included. The 
same result can be obtained by forming 
eolumn of squads to the flank anid then 
executing a change of direction. 


® 
Spark Arresters for Tent Stoves 


HE need for an efficient spark ar- 
rester is realized generally through- 
out the service, as fires in camps where 
tent stoves are installed are too fre- 











uk en when present type spark 
ere are used. 

E iments have been conducted 
period of several years in an 
develop an arrester which will 

effectively prevent flying sparks with- 
rfering with the normal draft 
stove and not be liable to a too 


frequent elogging up by soot or ar- 
rest particles. 


Developments along this line 
brought out two different types; the 
sereen type Which employs a wire mesh 


sereen to actually stop the sparks, and 


fle type which so impedes the 
movement of sparks or cinders that 
they either cool or are completely con- 
sumed before they emerge from the 
pipe. The sereen type is subject to 
rapid fouling by soot and collected par- 
ticles. Fine sereens afford good pro- 
tection, but elog quickly, while coarse 
sereens permit smaller sparks to pass 
through. All of this type were found 
insatisfaetory for general use. 

Two of the baffle type were recently 
tested at Fort Benning, one of these 
being designed at the post utilities 
shop. A Sibley stove was mounted on 
a field forge for the purpose of pro- 
viding foreed draft. Each type of ar- 
rester, in turn, was connected to a short 
pipe and conneeted to the stove. Wood 
fuel and eoal were burned separately 
and the intensity of the draft con- 
trolled by turning the forge blast han- 
dle. A cloth sereen was used to catch 
sparks. Large sparks, one-fourth inch 
or more across, were classed as embers. 
Coal cinders, if glowing were also 
classed as embers. Different fuels were 
ued and the sparks, or ‘‘embers,’’ 
were counted for each type of arrester 
with which each kind of fuel burning 
at different rates was controlled by the 
speed of the handle of the foreéd draft 
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forge. Tests for clogging and dura- 
bility were also conducted both in the 
Department of Experiment and by 
actual use of troops who are quartered 
under canvas. 

These two models gave about equally 
satisfactory results. The type designed 
by the post utilities is favored by the 
Chief of Infantry. It resembles in ex- 
ternal appearance the top of the smoke 
stack of the old wood burning locomo- 
tive; is about 10 inches in diameter and 
6 inches in height excluding a pro- 
truding portion which fits into the 
stove pipe. The other type, which was 
about equally effective has the advan- 
tage of increasing the heating capacity 
when mounted directly above the stove, 
but because of its size (over a foot in 
diameter and three feet in height) it 
was not considered as desirable as the 
other type. ® 


Small-Bore Ranges 


TRAINING regulation has been 

prepared under the direction of 
the Chief of Ordnance on the subject 
of ‘‘Construction of Indoor and Out- 
door Small-Bore (caliber .22) Rifle 
Ranges.’’ This pamphlet has been re- 
viewed by the Chief of Infantry and 
should be published to the service some 
time in the near future. 

This pamphlet covers in detail the 
following subjects: 

a. Use of Small-Bore Ranges. 

b. Characteristics, Ranges and Pene- 
tration of caliber .22 Long Rifle Am- 
munition. 

c. Types of Small-Bore Ranges. 

d. Selection of Sites and Construe- 
tion of Outdoor Small-Bore Ranges. 

e. Construction of Indoor Small- 


Bore Ranges. 
f. Instructions Regarding Safety 
Precautions. 
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The pamphlet also contains excellent 
drawings which give the necessary data 
as to material and dimensions, 
pertaining to the various 
ranges, 


ete., 


types of 


In view of the limitations imposed 
upon caliber .30 shooting by the re- 
duced ammunition it will 
be highly desirable, if not necessary, 


allowances 


to carry on a considerable part of the 
rifle marksmanship training by the 
use of caliber .22 rifle. The construe- 
tion of the proper type of small-bore 
ranges is of first importance and this 
training regulation should prove of 
great value to Infantry organizations. 
Y 
Rifle Stocks 


ee ee study has been 
made on the subject of improved 
stocks for the service rifle, the most im- 
portant feature being the development 
of the pistol-grip type. A number of 
rifles fitted with this new stock were 
tested at Fort Benning and by the 
27th Infantry at Schofield Barracks. 
As a result of these tests what is be- 
lieved to be the nearest possible to the 
ideal type has been developed. 

A new factor has been added to this 
already complicated study ; this is elim- 
ination of breakage due to bayonet 
practice. After a study of this matter 
it was decided that any change in the 
design of the rifle stock which may be 
effective in preventing breakage while 
the rifle is used in the horizontal butt 
stroke will be at the expense of de- 
sirable features in the design of these 
stocks, which has been worked out dur- 
ing a period of many years. A survey 
of the breakage of rifle stocks in the 
various corps area discloses the fol- 
lowing: 
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a. No change is recommended jy ¢}y 
rifle stocks by any corps area «xcepi 
the one from which the origina! com 
plaint of weakness was receive, and 
they recommended investigation fo, 


improvement. 

b. Five corps areas recommended yo 
change in the dummy. One corps area 
recommends that the dummy be sus 
pended from overhead. Another ree 
ommends stuffing the dummies wit! 
lighter material, such as heavy straw 
er excelsior, using no rags, and an 
other recommended that the dummy |y 
made of shredded corn stocks tight) 
pressed into a canvas bag and held i: 
position with coiled springs. 

c. No change which would eliminate 
the butt stroke from T. R. 50-25 is ree 
ommended by any corps area. 

At the Infantry School bayonet dum- 
mies are stuffed with a variety of bam- 
the 
while dummies used for the butt strok 
are stuffed with cotton waste. These 
dummies are very satisfactory. Thrust 
of the bayonet and strokes with the 
butt when properly performed on dum- 
mies in use at the school result in no 
damage either to the bayonet or stock 

The Chief of Infantry is of the opin 
ion that there is no necessity for 
changing the design of the rifle stock 
to prevent breakage while the rifle is 
being used to deliver the 
butt stroke. Recommendation has been 
made setting forth the features consid- 
ered desirable in a military stock 
These features have been carefull 


boo which grows on reservation 


horizontal! 


worked out and represent what is con- 
sidered best for all-round purposes. 
Experience at the Infantry School in- 
dicates that breakage of stocks during 
the bayonet exercise is not sufficient to 
warrant a redesign of stock. 
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Pistol Record 


following certified record of 
T score made by Major S. M. 
M sinas, 18th Infantry, has been 
re d in the office of the Chief of 
| try: 


Score Percentage 
Si fire, Target L, 





25 yards 98 98.0 
Ra} fire, Target L, 

15 yards 100 98.5 
Rapid fire Target L, as 

25 yards 97 
Quick fire, Target E, 

bobbing, 25 yards 15 100.00 

Total percentage 98.83 


This is a most excellent record, and 
it is believed that this score may be the 
record for the dismounted pistol course. 
If any individual has made a better 
score than the above it will be ap- 
preciated if he will submit same to the 
Chief of Infantry. 


a 


Use of Explosives Against Tanks 


OW much explosive is required to 
H stop a tank? Much theoretical 
diseussion and consideration of experi- 
ence gained in the World War has not 
given a definite or conclusive answer. 
As it is highly probable that tanks will 
he employed in fairly large numbers in 
any future war it is believed that in- 
formation on this subject would be of 
considerable value, both to determine 
the armor necessary to protect a tank 
from various types of fire or mines, 
and to determine with a fair degree of 
accuracy the amount and type of ex- 
plosive required to stop or permanently 
disable a tank. 

The War Department has authorized 
the destruction of four obsolete for- 
eign tanks which are unserviceable and 
beyond repair for the purpose of de- 
termining the resistance of tanks to the 
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effect of mines and high explosive shell 
fire. 

Among the items which will prob 
biy be ineluded in the tests are: 

Amount of explosive placed in con 
tact with the track necessary positively 
to destroy it. 

Amount of explosive under belly of 
tank necessary to permanently destroy 
tank. 

Amount of explosive 2 feet from side 
of tank at depth of 1 foot in ground 
necessary to permanently destroy tank. 

Amount of explosive 5 feet from side 
of tank and at depth of 1 foot in 
ground necessary to permanently de 
stroy tank. 

Effect of 3-inch high explosive shell 
exploded in contact with track. 

Effect of 3-inch high explosive shell 
under belly. 

Effect of 6-inch high explosive shell. 


I 


Infantry Guidon 

NEW type of Infantry guidon 

which was developed at the U. S. 
Military Academy has been given a 
thorough try-out by one battalion of the 
29th Infantry under the supervision of 
the Infantry Board, and has been ap- 
proved by the War Department for 
issue when the supply of the present 
type of guidon becomes exhausted. As 
the supply of Infantry guidons now on 
hand is quite low it is expected that at 
least some Infantry units will receive 
the new model in the near future. 

The guidon is to be 2 feet 334 inches 
by 1 foot 8 inches and the staff will 
be 7 feet 1%4 inch long. The guidon will 
be earried by means of a boot which 
rests just in front of the right hip, sup- 
ported by a strap passing over the left 
shoulder. 


Considerable change in the details of 
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executing the movements in the manual 
is necessary for use with the new 
guidon, but there will be only slight 
changes in the positions. At ‘‘Carry 
Guidon’’ the heel of the staff is car- 
ried in the boot with the right hand 
grasping the staff at height of chin, 
staff inclined to the right front. At 
‘*Order Guidon’’ the heel of the staff 
is placed against the toe of the right 
shoe, right hand grasping the staff 
slightly above the height of the right 
elbow, staff inclined to the right front. 
There is practically no change in the 
positions of ‘‘Parade Rest’’ and ‘‘Sa- 
lute.’’ 

The necessary changes in the present 
manual will be published in time to be 
available to units that are issued the 


new guidons. 
® 
Reallotment of Grades and Specialists 
Ratings 


EVERAL letters have been received 
by the Chief of Infantry requesting 
information as to the exact redis- 
tribution of grades and ratings under 


Cireular 24, War Departmen: 192¢ 
In this connection the Chief 0; 
try contemplates making no 
mendations coneerning the a| 
of personnel within the regim: 
will in any way restrict the br 
thority given the regiment: 
mander by Cireular 24. 

The reallotments to the units of the 
regiment are to be made by the regi. 
mental commander who will therehy he 
able to give due consideration to loca! 
conditions or if these conditions are 
equal for all units, will be able to dis. 
tribute the burden of the reduction 
from time to time among the units of 


fan- 
com- 
‘ment 
that 
a au- 


com- 


the regiment by authorizing a promo. 
tion in one unit when a vacaney occurs 
in another, provided of course that no 
promotions will be authorized in excess 


of the regimental allotments contained 
in Cireular 24. 

Promotions to each grade or special- 
ist rating in any regiment may be re- 
sumed as soon as that regiment has been 
reduced to its new allotment in the 
particular grade or specialist rating as 
shown in Cireular 24. 


® 
Marksmanship 


The following reports on this season’s record practice have been received in the 


office of the Chief of Infantry: 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 





Percentage 
uo 
completed Percentage 
’ qualified 
No. of course based on 
No.of menwho basedon No. of men who Average the No. 
menon completed the No. qualified score who 
Inf. rolls of the on the r completed 
Regt. the Regt. course rolls Exp. SS. MM. Tot. man the course 
SE Kia da canue eines eee 922 836 90.6 131 262 402 795 283.10 95.09 
SED. bhGeys cadastivn’ Been 701 619 88.8 49 #149 «836 86534 270.41 86.27 
MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
Exp. 1st cl. 2d cl. Tot. 
Gun Gun Gun 
OOS cB patece ec ddan 220 173 78.6 120 #42 «11 178 332.35 100,00 
BT Skat ncatbrnenshes gees 208 184 88.4 24 «663——C96s«d1:88 324.55 99.46 
KS dS wnbweusstctedese 220 213 96.8 74 76 63 213 321.02 100.00 
































The Military Profession 


HE profession of arms has al- 
ways been an honorable one 
and for the most part officered 
y gentlemen.’’ So concludes an 
article by an undergraduate in a col- 
lege paper reeently published, after the 
author attempted a division of officers 
of the Army into professionals and 
non-professionals. In the category of 
professionals the author placed all of- 
the Corps of Engineers, 
whereas he would grant only the status 
of professionals to Infantry officers of 
the grade of major and higher. 

While a classification of this kind 
that is based only upon technical re- 
quirements, is rather puerile, it brings 
to mind the broad field of technique 
that has been opened to the Infantry- 
ian since the World War by the in- 
troduction of new weapons and means 
of communication. The Infantry offi- 
er is primarily eoneerned in the prob- 
lems of troop leading, which for the 
squad, section, platoon, company, as 
well as for the higher echelons, re- 
quires a baekground of technical infor- 
mation that ean only be fully appre- 
‘ated by a survey of the curriculum 
the two years’ courses at the Infan- 
School. Troop leading is based not 
nly upon fundamental facts, but also 

1 accepted principles in whose ap- 
p.ication the leadership of troops leaves 
the realm of exacting science and be- 
es an art. 





ficers of 


-_ - 








Editorial Comment 
5 5 ir 


A profession is a calling in which 
some particular kind of beneficial serv- 
ice is rendered to others, usually at 
some sacrifice to those who practice the 
profession, and it is, therefore, essen- 
tially a moral avocation. Each pro- 
fession requires a high ethical stand- 
ard of its practitioners; none more ex- 
acting than the military profession of 
the United States. 

Duty, Honor, Country: these are the 
watchwords at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. These are expressive of 
the ethical requirements of all Army 
officers, irrespective of rank or branch 
of service, and whether the standards 
be classified under these three par- 
ticular headings or not, the principles 
remain unaltered. A lecturer at the 
Infantry School several years ago 
amplified the code of conduct, under 
the categories of Loyalty, Courage, 
Honor, as follows: 


Loyalty— 


1. Patriotism, the loyalty to the 
“United States and to its local political 


ssub-divisions, their laws, institutions 


and officials. 

2. Loyalty to one’s superiors and, 
more particularly, commanders, for 
without loyalty to the commanding of- 
ficer no military organization can ac- 
complish the purpose for which it is 
formed. 

3. Loyalty to one’s comrades, to the 
organization to which one belongs, and 
to one’s subordinates. 
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4. Under this principle also comes 
the enthusiasm and high sense of duty 
so necessary to the accomplishment of 
any difficult undertaking. 

Courage 

1. Intellectual courage: the habit of 
facing one’s full responsibility and of 
shouldering it, and the habit of self- 
criticism. 

2. The habit of withstanding hard- 
ships incident to the service and of 
doing so without complaining. 

3. Moral courage to perform one’s 
duty, even in the 
opinion and ridicule. 

4. Physical courage to make the final 
sacrifice of which it has been said: 
‘*Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he should lay down his life for 


face of adverse 


his friend,’’ or one’s country and its 
institutions. 
Honor— 


1. The intellectual honesty to check 
performances against the full require- 
ments of duty. 

2. Honesty in all dealings of what- 
ever nature. 

3. Truthfulness on all occasions. 

4. Trustworthiness in the perform- 
ance of duty and in protection of the 
weak and defenseless, and of the per- 
sons and property of those who may 
be in one’s charge. 

® 
Red Propaganda in the Army 


HILE we are not troubled at 
the the United 
States Army going ‘‘red,’’ it is 
thought well to recognize the fact that 
efforts are being made by the Third 
inspire a spirit of 
bolshevism in the ranks of the military 
and naval forces. 


prospects of 





Internationale to 


At a session of that 
Red central organization it was en- 
joined on all the 
America to lose no 


, 


*fecomrades’’ in 
time in boring 
from within the ranks of our Army, 
so that when the revolution ‘‘breaks’’ 


Comment 


the armed forces must be ready re 
volt against the ‘‘eapitalistie’’ o,. opp 
ment. 

The communistie ‘‘Young W rs’ 
League of the United States’’ his js. 
sued a program called the ‘‘Imn ite 
Demands for Soldiers and Sailo: i) 
which are outlined in detail the ob 
jectives for which the men of our 
Army and Navy must organize, the 


idea being the govern 
Navy by 
P) pa 


distributed 


fundamental 
the 


soldiers’ and sailors’ councils. 


ment of Army and 


ganda leaflets are being 
surreptitiously, while efforts are no 
doubt 


‘ 


by some of th 
the ser 
with more 


being made 


‘comrades’’ to enlist. in ices 
with a view to spreading 
facility their pernicious ideas of under 
mining constituted authority. 

There is every reason to believe that 
some of the ‘‘comrades’’ will try to 
the 


Trumbull,’’ 


emulate exploits of ‘‘Comrade 


who was released after 
serving a prison term for seditious ac 
the 21st 


This former so! 


tivities while a member of 
Infantry in Hawaii. 
dier, in a signed article in The Daily 
Worker, eommunist organ, relating his 
exploits, expresses regret that the plan 
the 


regiments in 


of forming branches of “Com 


munist League’’ in all 


ce 


Hawaii was ‘‘nipped in the bud.”’ 

When he appeared at a communist 
meeting in Chieago on March 7, lh 
was acclaimed as the future ‘‘Com 
mandant Trumbull, Red Chief of the 
American Soviet Republie Arm) 
Navy.”’ 

While a certain group of communists 
is thus engaged in the attempt of ‘is 


and 


rupting the Army from within, another 
is more active in the effort of destroy 
ing our defense forees from without 











Editorial Comment 


have succeeded in penetrating 
of our school and college cam- 
referendums 


fostering among 


tudents on the subject of com- 
ry military training; they have 
their witnesses before Congress 
incing all military training; their 
wanda has been witnessed in the 
the 


tests, in the appropriations for the na- 


sideration of annual defense 

il defense, as well as in attacks on 
the various components of the Army, 
eC. EF Ge the National 
Act Their 


for destruetion is still going on, and 


and 


Defense in general. work 


though the American publie will never 


countenance bolshevism, the tentacles 


if its influence, under various guises 


that 


are seareely recognizable, are 


none the less being exerted with effect. 
I 


Fair Play! 


KF one is to assume that the 
present day editors of national 
magazines are guided in the 





selection of their articles and stories by 
the desires of their readers, then we 
must believe that the American pub- 
lic of the past few months has lost all 
confidence in its Army. 

The publie has been furnished sev- 
eral stories with a World War setting 
in which the intent of slandering and 


maligning the Regular Army is so 
plain that even the reader with no 


interest in the Army must be set to 
speculating as to the nature of the fly 
in the author’s ointment. The stories 
have the ring of a writer who prob- 
ably served as an officer in the World 
War and who, most likely, was sent 
to the rear for incompetence and in- 
iency, and has now set his facile 
pen to work in wreaking his revenge 


on the Regular Army in general. 
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To be scored and abused is no novelty 
for the Regular Army officer. He takes 
it as a part and parcel of the position 
he occupies, and in this respect is not 
unlike all occupants of governmental 
positions; even Congressmen get their 
share of unfair criticism. The Regular 


officer is an especially good subject, 
however, because his influence in loeal 
Most of the 


erities of the Regular Army reach con- 


elections is negligible. 


clusions from premises that are ex- 


tremely limited. For instance, a sol- 


dier believed himself abused by a 
‘*hard-boiled’’ first sergeant; the first 
the 
Army; hence the whole Regular Army 


was ‘‘hard boiled.’’ 


sergeant belonged to Regular 
We see the same 
line of reasoning in discussions of the 
caliber of Congress; one member is 
proved to be a crook, or one member 
is constantly talking and saying noth- 
ing, hence the entire body is of the 
same type. 

Inasmuch as the Regular Army con- 
trols no advertising and but little of a 
subscription list, it does not take much 
courage on the part of an editor to in- 
clude an article criticizing the Regular 
Army, but when a national magazine 
prints an article which casts serious 
aspersions at the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves the editor will, 
perhaps, not be so free from embarrass- 
ments. We have read recently an ar- 
ticle condemning the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves in no un- 
certain terms. In the particular ar- 
ticle the author leads the reader from 
limited special cases to absurd gener- 
alities, and yet offers no practicable 
solution of the ills he avers exist. 

No doubt the 


articles criticizing the established order 


reading public likes 


of things, but we do not believe that 
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it prefers to be hoodwinked by half- 
truths or untruths, or to be misled 
into drawing false conclusions by clever 
verbiage. Especially does it expect to 
be given the proper perspective by na- 
tional magazines with reputations for 
veracity. 

While we have the opinion that the 
publie is unduly apathetic toward the 
national defense in time of peace, yet 
we are convinced that, as a whole, the 
American people believe, and have a 
right to believe, in the integrity and 
the ability of those who serve, wholly 
or in part, in the military and naval 
forces of the nation. Any unfair at- 
tempts to destroy that confidence are 
inimical to the welfare of the Republic. 


® 
A Great Secretary of War 


ITH the death of Hon. John W. 

Weeks the nation lost a 
mgara tinguished statesman, the na- 
tional defense a determined champion, 
and the Army a devoted friend. In 
the Army Mr. Weeks will always be re- 
membered for his sympathetic under- 
standing of the services, as well as for 
his fearless leadership in the Army’s 
reorganization in the difficult post-war 
period. The Army had all confidence 
in his savacity and vision; it deeply 
loved and sincerely respected him. The 
Army honors the memory of a great 
Seeretary of War, one who will be re- 
corded in American history as a great 
inspiration of the one-Army idea in our 
national defense. 


® 
This Issue 





dis- 


UR leading article this month is 
a discussion of the racial and 
economie problems of the Pa- 

cific, by Lieut. Col. J. M. Secammel, 





California National Guard and 
the 40th Division, who is a men of 
the instructional staff of the di) art. 
ment of political science in the U) iver. 
sity of California. Colonel Seam)e! ; 
a deep student of military matters. and 


he has contributed many artic! s to 
military and other magazines. The big 
point he makes in this article is ()\.¢ jj 
America is prepared against attack. 
and does not make success for an 


aggressor seem easy, then there wil! }y 
less possibility of war. 

With this issue we are beginnin 
series of articles on the use of the tank 
in the World War which give the his- 
torical background that is valuable fo 
the Army officer, especially the In- 
fantryman. The important features of 
tank development are analyzed for the 
reader by an officer who is especial], 
well versed in the mechanies of tanks 
Capt. George H. Rarey has been an 
instructor in both the heavy and the 
light mechanical courses at the Tank 
School, and is at present on the in- 
structional staff. The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL has published many articles 
on the subject of tanks, but this is th: 
first general review that has appeared 
in our pages. 

Maj. George W. Price, a recent grad- 
uate of the Command and General 
Staff School, discusses in the article, 
‘*Night Operations,’’ a subject that 
might well receive more attention in 
the programs of instruction for troops 
Its importance is well emphasized }) 
the author. 

‘‘Training Management’’ is the 
name that has been given to the sub- 
ject of the systematization of training, 
and the subject has received muchi at- 
tention at the Infantry School. No 


training regulation has yet appeared 
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he subject but one is planned as 
as it has been more thoroughly 
ed. The Infantry has taken the 
in the development of ‘‘training 
vement’’: the Infantry School has 
ished a pamphlet, while the or- 
zer of the course at the Infantry 
<-hool, Brig. Gen. A. W. Bjornstad, 
published a book on the subject. 
author of the article, ‘‘ Hobbling 
Old Man’s Hobby,’’ Major Colbert, 
; treated the subject in a very inter- 
ng manner. 
In the article by Maj. L. D. Davis 
are reminded that in our training 
e should be exercised not to over- 
emphasize the means to the end at the 
expense of the objective sought. Of the 
three elements that are recognized as 
the main foree of armies, organization, 
discipline and training, he considers 
hat diseipline is of major importance 
to the sueeess of an army. 
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In a further discussion of the Regu- 
lar officer detailed with the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves and 
the R. O. T. C., Maj. H. A. Finch 
stresses the point that special training 
for the duty is necessary. It is our 
opinion that temperamental fitness is 
more of a _ requisite; without this 
quality no amount of instruction will 
be of avail. That the number of hours 
of instruction in the problems of the 
civilian components has been increased 
for the Infantry School has already 
been mentioned in these columns. 

Capt. Robert W. Corrigan, who is 
very familiar with instructional 
methods of the R. O. T. C., 


a system of teaching history that, while 


presents 


not entirely novel, is worthy of care- 
ful consideration by those who are 
using other and, perhaps, less effica- 
cious methods. 


D 


The Horse in Future Wars 


If we are to believe some enthusiasts, the horse is 
likely to become extinct, and to be of no further use 
in war time with the advent of aeroplanes, tanks, and 
all sorts of things. All these great inventions always 
produce an antidote, and I think it is only by utilizing 
the horse and equipping our mounted troops properly 
that we are likely to take advantage of these modern 
weapons. I am all for using aeroplanes and tanks, 
but they are only accessories to the man and the 
horse, and I feel sure as time goes on we will find 
just as much use for the horse—the well-bred horse— 
as we have ever done in the past. Do not let us be 
despondent and think that the day of the horse is 
over.—Earl Douglas Haig. 
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The Enveloping Attack 


Comments by Lieut. Col. H. P. Wil- 
son, Engr. Res., on the article in the 
June INFANTRY JOURNAL on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Enveloping Attack.’’ 

HE recent article on the en- 
veloping attack by Lieut. Col. 
Wilson B. Burtt, Inf., brings 
again to the fore the old European 





discussion between Napoleon and Von 
Schlieffen, as well as to enjoin on all 
military men the necessity for the 
study of campaigns. 


Von Schlieffen, Clausewitz, Moltke, 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Sanders, and 
many other German military leaders, 
have written voluminous and detailed 
accounts of the world’s greatest cam- 
paigns with their deductions, but how 
many of them, including Frederick, ex- 
perienced as many actual, different and 
brilliant campaigns as did Napoleon? 
Some of the Germans admired and 
gave credit to Napoleon, yet they dis- 
liked him and mainly because they did 
not really understand his system of 
war. 

It is essential to read Napoleon’s 
Correspondence, and the works of 
Jomini and Camon to obtain the 
Napoleonic viewpoint on strategy. 

In his book, ‘‘Le Systéme de Guerre 
de Napoléon,’’ General Camon gives a 
very interesting and instructive in- 
terpretation. In his introduction, he 
says: 


After the World War in which, on 
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the French front, four years of trene] 
warfare succeeded after one mont!) 0} 
war of movement, we ean ask i! th 
system of war of Napoleon stil! pre 
sents any interest. Trench warfare was 
established only after the initial move 
ment of the Germans which imitated 
the maneuver of the beginning 0! 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1812. If this 
maneuver was checked it was not that 
the methods of war of 1914 had 
changed the Napoleonic system of 
maneuver, but because the execution 
was defective. On the Russian front, 
the maneuvers of Ludendorff, except 
Tannenburg and Augustowa, were 
those of Napoleon. If these maneuvers 
failed it was because Falkenhayn, little 
familiar with the system of war ot 
Napoleon, could not believe in their 
success, counting only the effectives he 
could move and not on the moral re- 
sults of the movements. The offensive 
of March 18, 1918, was without any 
doubt inspired in Ludendorff by the be 
ginning of Napoleon’s campaign in 
Belgium in 1815. 

Finally, after four years of trench 
warfare, the maneuver which led to the 
Bulgarian debacle and broke it, and 
eventually the front of the Central 
Empires, was a Napoleonic maneuver. 
General d’Esperey pierced the Bul 
garian front at the Moglena and, 
through the breach, pushed his shock 
troops on the rear of the German- 
Bulgar army by the right wing of the 
enemy deployment, to reach the section 
Gradsko-Uskub, the location of their 
main depots and their line of retreat 


General Camon explains Napoleon's 
two systems of operations: the maneu- 
ver against the rear, and the maneuver 
on the front. In the first system, he 
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s army in the zone of retreat 
dversary to defeat it with one 
sing this plan when he esti- 
at he had a superiority of 
< and when the relative spirit 
troops and the leadership was 
iver. In the second system he 
is united army between the ele- 
of the adversary in order to 
them separately. 

first plan was most often used, 
the 
finds 


nd. without eounting war in 


Sp General Camon twenty- 
seven examples, and of these the most 
overwhelming vietories were: Bassano, 
Marengo, Ulk, Jena, Friedland, 

\dshut and Montmirail. Napoleon 
ften drew his adversary away from 
his position and from his souree of sup- 
plies by then 


demonstrations, pro- 


ceeded to eut him from his lines of 
retreat, and finally enveloped him. 
‘The systems of Napoleon constitute 
what one may eall the mechanies of 
armies. As formulae of mechanics, 
they work with large forees as with 
smal] These methods were not his 
own, neither did he elaim so; as he 
says, they are the forms that all great 
captains have suecessfully employed by 
adjusting them to the means of their 
time. However, no captain knows as 
did Napoleon how to adjust these prin- 
ciples and employ them successfully. 
(Quoting General Camon, ‘‘ His study is 
hest 


intellectual gymnasties by 


which one ean form an apprenticeship 


to sty itegy. 


The examples of battles 
ried of 


so oY 


maneuvers, which he 
offers. the thousand ideas of genius 
which one finds there, put in the spirit 

who devote themselves to it the 


most precious resources. ”’ 


A New Book 
Fort Leavenworth, 1827-1927. By 
Maj. Elvid Hunt, Inf. Fort Leaven 
worth, Kans.: General Service Schools 
1926. Cloth, 298 pages, 
maps and illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


Pre SS, SvUO, 


N this volume, just off the press, 
Maj. Elvid Hunt gives an ex- 
cellent historical narrative of 
one of the pioneer military posts in the 
Middle West. the year 
that Col. Henry Leavenworth selected 


From 1827, 
the site and moved four companies of 
the 3d up the Missouri to 
establish the camp, Fort Leavenworth 


Infantry 


has been identified continuously with 
the military the United 
States. For years it was an outpost in 
the Indian Country, and though this 
necessity for its 


history of 


existence gradually 
disappeared, it continued as a station 
for the Army. During the latter part 
of the last century the post became a 
military school center, developing 
gradually into one of the world’s best 


schools for higher military education. 


After the Civil War, Generals Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan gave their at- 
tention to the problems of Army re- 
organization. During the war, they 
had seen enough of deficiencies in 
taetical leadership, and of confusion in 
giving orders, both in written and 
verbal form, to emphasize the fact that 
officers who would command with sue- 
cess must add thorough military educa- 
tion to personal qualities of leadership. 
Hence, they observed with some con- 
cern that many of the officers, who had 
entered the Regular Army during and 
after the war, were lacking in eduea- 
tional advantages, both fundamental 
and military. Also, it was evident that 
a strong tendency to depression in 
Army morale followed the Civil War. 
Many officers, who with considerable 
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rank had engaged for several years in 
spirited action in association with large 
bodies of troops, found themselves sta- 
tioned as second lieutenants at small 
western posts and with little prospect 
of promotion for many years. The 
situation contained little of inspiration 
to these officers and often it looked 
hopeless. 

Army leaders sought in education a 
means of rekindling enthusiasm and 
esprit. Post schools were established at 
the various garrisons. The Artillery 
School which had been established at 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, on April 5, 
1824, for the instruction of artillery 
officers, continued in operation. It is 
recalled that the similar school which 
had been started by Colonel Leaven- 
worth at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
in 1826, as a ‘‘School for the Instruc- 
tion of Infantry,’’ had been abandoned 
in 1828, so the necessity for practical 
instruction of Infantry and Cavalry of- 
ficers with forees larger than those to 
be found at the seattered posts was 
apparent. 


On May 7, 1881, General Sherman 
issued the order for the establishment 
of a ‘‘school of application for In- 
fantry and Cavalry.’ In a letter to 
General Sheridan he stated, ‘‘I want 
this new school to start out with the 
doctrine that service with troops in the 
field, in time of peace, is the most 
honorable of all, and the best possible 
preparation for high command when 
war does come, as it always does, 
suddenly.’’ 

Two courses were prescribed for the 
school, the subjects for the first class 
being outposts, signaling, field fortica- 
tions, law, the lessons of war, and prac- 
tical instruction in surveying and rec- 
onnoitering. The second class pursued 
courses in correct reading aloud, writ- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry and history. 

In 1886 the school was designated 


as ‘‘The United States Infariry anq 
Cavalry School,’’ and in 1888 , cours 
of military art was introduce.!. (ay; 
A. L. Wagner’s influence in the dp. 
velopment of the instruction in ;jj. 
itary art began in 1892. The repor 
of the school for 1893 states: ‘ Captaiy 
Wagner has brought untiriney zeal 4 
the accomplishment of the work in his 
department and with the hel) of his 
able assistant instructors has been re. 
markably successful in the instruction 
of the class. The works of which he 
is the author, viz: ‘Service of Security 
and Information,’ and ‘Organization 
and Tacties,’ have been used as the text 
books of the course, supplemented by a 
small portion of ‘Home’s Précis of 
Modern Tactics.’ This book will be 
dropped as soon as Captain Wagner’ 
work is entirely completed.”’ 

Following the Spanish-American 
War, Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell be- 
eame identified with the development 
of the educational system of the Army 
In 1904 he was commandant of the 
schools. ‘‘ And so the schools continued 
to perform their excellent work under 
the impetus given to it by General Bel! 
and Colonel Wagner, and under the re- 
markable instructional leadership of 
Col. John F. Morrison through the 
years leading up to the World War 
During these years the personalities of 
Wagner and of Morrison provided 4 
student enthusiasm in the work which 
was quite beyond the ordinary, and 
their work was ably extended hy many 
excellent instructors.’’ 


Concerning Leavenworth graduates. 
General Pershing said, ‘‘During th 
World War, the graduates of [eaven- 
worth and the War College held the 
most responsible positions in our armies, 
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ould like to make it of record, 
my opinion, had it not been 
able and loyal assistance of the 
trained at these schools, the 
lous problems of combat, sup- 
| transportation could not have 

lved.”’ 
owing the World War, ‘‘Maj. 
Charles H. Muir and Col. LeRoy 
ve with their World War experi- 
ence, and especially Col. Hugh A. 
Drum, with the experience of Chief of 
Staff in the First American Army,’’ 
were prominent in the reorganization 
of the General Service Schools. ‘* Also 
there came many other officers whose 
war service as commanders of divisions, 
Artillery and Infantry brigades, chiefs 
of staff, and heads of important staff 
sections was still vivid. These officers 
uilt a great new school, organizing it 
for instruction along the lines of staff 
organization which General Pershing 
had used in France and which he had 
brought back and installed in War De- 
partment Headquarters in Washington 
and in each of the Corps Area Head- 

quarters. ”’ 

‘Today we find Fort Leavenworth in 
its usual place, a little to one side of 
the main trails, out of the public eye 
and mind for the present, but prepar- 
ing with the greatest energy for its 
next service to the Nation.’’ 

This history of Fort Leavenworth 
represents a vast amount of research, 


t} 


he fruits of which are admirably as- 


sembled and arranged in easily read- 
It is a book that will be 
of especial interest to graduates of the 
schools at Fort Leavenworth, as many 


le style. 


pages are devoted to the development 
of General Service Schools as we 


know them today. 


Foreign Military Books 
Several recent books of foreign pub- 
lishers on military topics of interest 
are described briefly. 


IEUTENANT COLONEL PA- 
QUET, French Army, has 
WR) written a book, ‘‘La défaite 
militaire de 1’Allemagne en 1918,’’ in 
which is discussed the German and al- 
lied strategy of the war resulting in 
the military defeat of Germany. The 
book is illustrated with 37 diagrams 
and three maps. 

‘“‘Das Zusammenwirken der In- 
fanterie mit ihren schweren Waffen,’’ 
is a discussion by Oberst von Merkatz 
on teamwork within Infantry com- 
mands. The author is an expert on 
machine guns, and has written a book 
of instructions for the machine gun 
company. 

The combat of small units of In- 
fantry is the book by Colonel Lemoine, 
‘*L’enseignement au combat dans les 
petites unites d’infanterie,’’ described 
in La Revue d’Infanterie as a book 
which will assure to Infantry in- 
structors the maintenance of the 
French Infantry in the place it has al- 
ways held in history. 

“‘Deux lecons de la Guerre de 
Sécession,’’ by Lieut. Col. M. Daile, 
treats of the battle of Gettysburg and 
Grant’s campaign of 1864, in which 
parallels are drawn in operations of the 
World War. 

*‘The Perils of Amateur Strategy,’’ 
written by Lieut. Gen. Sir Gerald 
Ellison, British Army, warns against 
the setting up of machinery for the 
higher conduct of war which does not 
give the professional element due 
weight and power, citing for one of his 
principal examples of the 
Dardanelles campaign. 


failure 
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An embodiment of the essentials in 
instruction in tacties’ is included in 
Maj. R. P. Pakenham-Walsh’s (Brit- 
ish) book, ‘‘ Elementary Tactics or the 
Art of War, British School.’’ The 
Journal of the R. 8. I. in a review 
states there is only one criticism of the 
book and that is that there is no British 
art of war, but that ‘‘art has no 
frontiers,’’ and that it is to be re- 
membered that the British school is 
founded on universal truths. 

The ‘‘Taschenbuch der Tanks”’ 
(Handbook of Tanks), written by 
Fritz Heigl, is recognized in Europe as 
a very fine review of the subject of 
tanks. In its 400 pages are more than 
170 photographs and diagrams. The 
first part of the book contains a study 
of tank matériel in general, while the 


second part gives the organization of 


tank units of all countries and the de- 
tailed description of matériel used. 


@ 
New Military Police Association 


Upon receipt of information of the 
organization of the Military Police As- 
sociation of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Infantry Association 
wrote a letter to the president of the 
new association, Capt. H. O. Dennett, 
M. P., Res., greeting the new organiza- 
tion. The reply was as follows: 


OUR letter breathes the spirit 
of true fraternity and reflects 
the Infantry spirit to a fine 
degree. I thank you for your friendly 
greeting and offer of assistance to our 





new organization. We who are re- 
sponsible for the Association feel a 
need for it in the group representing 
the different branches of the service. 
Most of us started in the Infantry and 
went to M. I. D. or D. C. I. and know 


the value of liaison with eivil | th» 
ties in time of emergency. W 
the Military Police have be g) 
jected to abuse, and are hated hy ; 
Army as a whole, and we know | hie yp 
son therefor: assignment of offiror 
and men inexperienced in police work 
among whom were a few renega les per 
mitted to run wild with authority. We 
hope through edueation to correct this 
long-standing impression, and secur 

place at branch conferences to assy 
the Army as a whole the Militar 
Police have a definite and importan 
place to fill in the Army team. The 
must be used as a needed auviliar 
to maintain order, enforce regulations 
and afford protection with a minimw 
of interference with lawful ‘rights | 
the soldier. The good will of th 
Army is absolutely necessary to thy 
success of a Military Police wit 
Liaison with civil authorities, esta) 
lished in time of peace, will assure th 
Army adequate cooperation in time o/ 
war. Many officers of the Regula: 
Army in the Second Corps Area hav 
had evidence of this helpful coopers 
tion during the past year. We hoy 
to show the Army that a Militar 
Police officer is human, patriotic, cow 
ageous, trained as a_ specialist, and 
worthy as a soldier and comrade. 

® 
Why Worry! 


The following is a news letler sen! 
out by the ‘‘Better America Federe- 
tion’’ that contains some facts thal 


should be brought to the attention of 


every American patriot: 


The Workers’ Party is only one 0! 
many anti-American organizations nov 
holding forth in the United States. Its 
statements of income and _ progress 
therefore, indicate only a_ part oO! 
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irces which have contributed 
the spread of fallacious doe- 
d communism. 
when the Workers’ 
eports only 208,534 members, 
¢ to dues paid in 1924. 
Worry!—when it admits that 
tional exeeutive department re- 
in 1924 for central executive 
ttee meetings and administration 
+124,083.11. 

» Worry!—when it acknowledges 
receipts of only $212,836.80 between 
November, 1923, and June, 1925. 

Worry!—when the Workers’ 
Party says they distributed only = 
540,000 leaflets in addition to its official 
rgan, the Daily Worker, party pam- 
phlets and books. 

Why Worry!—when the Workers’ 
Party publishes only 27 periodical pub- 
ications, issued in 19 languages, 10 of 
which are daily papers. 

Why Worry!—when the Workers’ 
Party units throughout the 
United States and has additional re- 
sources throughout the thousands thus 
reached 

Why when its offspring, 
the Young Workers’ League, is exact- 

tribute from the youth, who are 
reached in communist schools, open 
forums and elubs, where the immature 
minds of boys and 


Worry! 


has local 


Worry! 


girls are being 
poisoned and passed out into every 
field of aetivity. 

Why Worry!—that the million-dol- 
lar Garland fund is in the hands of 
radical and un-American trustees. 

Why Worry!—that last year thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of 

ars were given to subsidize social- 
ist, communist and radical press—to 
finance speakers in a constant parade 
over the United States preaching in- 
sidious doetrines. 

Why Worry!—when mass meetings 
and demonstrations are being staged 

cite strikes, violence and dis- 
for law and order—even led 
tive-born. 

Why Worry!—when at the present 
lime hotorious opponents of radicalism 
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are being financed throughout 
country to organize youth under va- 
rious camouflages into liberal celubs, 
student forums, conferences, ete., ete. 


the 


for the sole purpose of creating unrest 
and discontent with American institu- 
tions. 

Why Worry!—because in this fourth 
national convention they boasted that 
for six years ‘‘the Workers’ Party has 
held aloft the banner of 
and the Communist International in 
the United States—that through years 
our party has stood firm and continued 
the struggle to revolutionize’ the 
Ameriean workers and mobilize them 
for a communist society in the United 
States.’’ 

Why Worry!—that this group of 
pronounced enemies have the sympathy 
of millions of so-called liberal thinkers, 
freedom of speech advocates, 1. W. W. 
defenders and have the support of mil 
lions more, who would dethrone our 
American Constitution and enthrone a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, acecord- 
ing to Soviet Russia. 


communism 


Cost Per Soldier of Leading Nations 
The following information was fur- 
nished by the Military Intelligence Di 


vision of the War Department General 
Staff: 


URING the recent meeting of 


the preparatory commission for 
the reduction and limitation of 


armaments at Geneva, the Japanese 


delegates objected to the substitution 


of voluntary service for compulsory 


military service on the ground that the 
voluntary system was more expensive. 
Figures published by the League of 


Nations, as follows, seem to support 


this contention: 

Cost in Cost 
Gold in U.S. 
francs dollars 

10,038 2,007.60 
7,862 1,572.40 
6,030 1,206.00 
1.964 392.80 
1,266 263.20 


Nation How recruited 
United States. Voluntary 
Great Britain. Voluntary 
Germany -Voluntary 
Italy Compulsory 
France Compulsory 
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It is not apparent from the foregoing 
table how the figures were compiled. 
Unquestionably the cost of an army 
based on the voluntary system of re- 
cruitment will be far in excess of that 
of an army where compulsory service is 
the rule. This factor must be taken 
into consideration when national de- 
fense budgets are compared. In addi- 
tion the standard of living in different 
countries must be considered. 

The cost of pay and subsistence 
amount to more than 40 per cent of the 
total cost of national defense in the 
United States. Pay of the Army in 
the 1927 budget is $123,610,916 or 
slightly over 47 per cent of the total 
appropriation for military activities. 

In foreign armies, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, the following is the 
case : 


Per cent of military expen- 


Country ditures for pay of personnel 
United States 47. 
Great Britain 30.2 
as 30. 
BN iecccntiactes 28.1 
France . ‘ 25. 


Taking one soldier of the lowest 
grade in each of the armies considered 
above, the following table shows the an- 
nual cost of pay and subsistence: 

Amount 


less than 
Country Pay Subsistence Total U. S. 


United States.. $252.00 $128.57 $38057 ...... 
Great Britain.. 240.90 94.53 335.438 $45.14 


Japan ........ 23.00 89.24 112.24 268.33 
BRED- cavwccese 6.20 53.44 59.64 320.93 
France ....... 4.38 50.15 54.53 326.04 


From the above table, it will be seen 
that the pay of one American soldier 
of the lowest grade will pay 58 French 
soldiers, 41 Italian soldiers or 11 Jap- 
anese soldiers. 

It is also worthy of note that the 
cost of subsistence of one American sol- 
dier would feed 2.5 French soldiers, 
2.4 Italian soldiers, 1.5 Japanese sol- 
diers or 1.4 British soldiers. 





In order to see the effect of ) .y ang 
subsistence on the budgets, t!. tabjp 
which follows shows the army ! \idgets 
as they would be if all countries wer 
required to pay and feed their s \diey 


on the American basis. For thi. sty) 


the pay of the lowest grade is {ken as 
a factor as it is believed the pay of th 
other grades would be proportionate); 
larger. The approximate  erlisted 


strengths covered by the army |dgets 
are as follows: 


Enlisted 


Country Army Budget — Strength 
Great Britain’... $266,673,060 248,639 
France . 225,052,294 194.847 
United States... 261,146,731 128,302 
Italy’ ...... _ 96,909,978 233.656 
Japan ........ 99,695,000 180,000 


If the other countries were required 
to pay and feed their soldiers on the 
American basis, the army budgets 
would be as shown in the following 
table: 


Country Army Budget Increase Total 
Great Britain’ $266,673,060 $11,223,564 $277,896. 
France ..... 225,052,294 161,339,916 86,392.21 
United States 261,146,731 .......... 261,146,7 
Mn» sdexcs 96,909,978 74,987,220 171,897,198 
SGGER ceccce 99,695,000 48,299,400 

1Includes one-half air service. 

If Only We Had Read the Prophet 

Clausewitz 


Review of an article by Col. A. T 
Hunter, Canadian Army, in the April, 
1926, ‘‘Canadian Defense Quarterly.” 
HE author reviews the teach- 
ings in Clausewitz’s book “Un 
Gee War’’ to show how clear! 
therein are given the methods for con- 
duct of a European war, emphasizing 
the point that the German army of the 
pre-World War was largely inf! renced 
by Clausewitz’s theories and that, 
knowing these facts, there was ho! 
made known to the public before t 
World War the probability of the 
Germans’ advance through [«!gium 
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res the seereey in which the 
ere shrouded by the ‘‘senior 
officers’’ who were aware of 

‘erman conspiracy. ”’ 
says: ‘In their higher staff 
; they were being informed that 
rmans had built enormous rail- 
dings and platforms at a lot of 
ater villages on the Belgian 
er. The English intelligence 
was amazingly good and kept 
ithorities well informed of what 
voing on, but no action appears to 
heen taken. Among them they 
pressed the information. This is a 
historieal faet: the British Em- 
was deceived by the suppression 
nformation vital to its existence. 
The trouble with these English officers 
and their Canadian imitators) 
been that they did not sufficiently read 
Clausewitz when he treats of war as 
‘an instrument of policy,’ that ‘war is 
not an isolated event.’ ‘War is noth- 
ing but a continuation of political 
intercourse with a mixture of other 
means,” and that in reality the staff 
does not plan a war, but the cabinet. 
This being the ease the publie opinion 
which eleets the cabinet in a democracy 
is the ultimate strategist that designs 
the war. Our intelligence service 
knows this of other countries and 
studies the currents of their political 
life closely. But the politieal life of 
Britain, most important of all 


has 


Great 


to the army that is its instrument of 
policy, has been entirely abandoned by 
the English officer.’’ 

Parallels might be drawn in our own 
country wherein attempts on the part 
of Army officers to inform the nation 
have been condemned and immediately 
branded as ‘‘rattling the sword,’’ and 
‘‘militarists attempting to arouse pub- 
lic opinion to war to foster their own 
promotion.’’ The author meets an is- 
sue of that color by suggesting that 
‘‘the security of the nation is in some 
eases paramount to the etiquette of the 
profession,’’ and in an _ exceptional 
ease officers must improvise methods 
of publicity. ‘‘I am aware,’’ he says, 
‘‘that in English-speaking countries 
military and naval officers have a 
horror of political affairs and confuse 
them with 
trigue for unfair promotion and gen- 
eral unsportsmanlike conduct. But 
there will be no safety for the British 
Empire or the American Republic 
until this attitude is so far modified 
that an officer in receipt of informa- 
tion, the suppression of which will en- 
danger his country, will feel that he is 
not entirely absolved from his duty to 
the public that pays his wages by re- 
porting to somebody higher up, 
whether it be to a military or naval 
grandee or to a pigeon-holing states- 
man.”’ 


immodest advertising, in- 
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Infantry—Air Service Maneuvers 
HE 25th 


maneuvers at 


conducted 
Camp Stephen D. 
Little, Nogales, Ariz., from June 1 to 


Infantry 


5, for the purpose of instruction in In- 
fantry and Air Service cooperation. 
Two planes from Biggs Field, Texas, 
were available for the exercises. 

}y the use of various officers from 
the regiment as observers the lessons 
of concealment by ground troops from 
the airplane’s personnel were made evi- 
dent, and the instruction the regiment 
obtained thereby was very beneficial. 
Among some of the points emphasized 
were the following: 

Troop leaders must appreciate the 
ability of aviation to overcome the fae- 
tors of time and space. 

If a hostile plane is over 2,000 feet, 
a skirmisher in the open attracts less 
attention if he remains standing. 
When the hostile plane is under 2,000 
feet, skirmishers in the open should lie 


down, particularly if shadows are 
sharp. When to remain standing, and 
when to lie down must be decided by 


the individual on the spot. Whatever 
his decision is, he should stick to it. 
A hostile plane will not risk a dive 
close to the ground when there is a 
possibility of getting a few men. 

In taking cover under a tree, stand 
close to the trunk; in a eut or ditch, 
hug the near bank. 

In evading a plane run at right an- 
gles from its line of flight. 

All troops must be impressed with 
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the advantage of getting away from 
roads and paths, wherever possi! 

The greater dispersion of troops re- 
quired for protection against aircraft 
makes doubly difficult the matter of 


control. Constant and active 


per 


vision is required from all leaders 


Each new terrain feature to be « 


7 
£ 


must be considered as presenting a dis 
tinet problem in troop leading. Thi 
sufficient 


Forma- 
eontrolied by com 


problem must be solved in 


time to change formations. 


tions eannot be 
manders higher than the battalion 
Infiltration offers the best means of 
crossing an exposed area both for 
troops and the transportation. 
Each unit must be responsible for 
its own observation against surprise by 


For 


there should be lookouts on the flanks 


hostile planes. each battalion 


Panels are now always’ exposed 


white. They should have an ©. D 
back so that no bright color wil! show 
when they are rolled up. 

Marking panels will be earried in 
side the shirt. 

Untrained observers are of little us 


Communieation was handicapped | 


two distinct factors. On several occa 


sions observers beeame sick just as 
contact between hostile forces was 
imminent. 


The radio set S. C. R.-105 is not 
adapted for communication with th 
air. Its range for 
limited and is too undependable. For 


sending is too 


reception only it is very bulky and w 
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The 2d Division on Its Annual March 


wieldly, Two sets S. C. R. 59 


used on the 


were 
and were found to 
be very satisfactory. 


ground 


Maneuvers in which the hostile air 
is active, were found to be very 
iing for troops on the ground. 


® 
Notes on 2d Division Maneuvers 
es annual practice march of the 
2d Division May, 


1926, from Fort Sam Houston to Kerr- 
lexas, a total 150 
The training en route included 


Was made in 


distance of 


a two-sided which 
brigade opposed the other for the pos 


session of 


maneuver in one 


sandera Pass, a feature of 
the terrain that is especially adaptable 
for a problem involving attack and de 
fense of a defile. 
The 3d Brigade, 


15th Field 


Brig.-Gen. 


reenforeed by the 

Artillery, commanded by 
Frank B. McCoy, 
the mission of securing Bandera Pass 
for remainder of the Red corps. The 
4th Brigade, reenforeced (Blue forces), 
commanded by Harold B. 


Fiske, had a somewhat similar mission 


was given 


Brig. Gen. 
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of advancing through the pass. The 
maneuver resulted in a meeting en- 
gagement, on which the G-3, 2d Divi- 
sion commented as follows: 


G-3’S COMMENTS 


The terrain available was excellent 
to demonstrate the difficulties involved 
in passing through and defending a de- 
file on the part of the 3d Brigade and 
the attacking and bottling up of enemy 
forces on the part of the 4th Brigade. 
The 3d Brigade, realizing the impor- 
tance of clearing the pass, marched at 
an increasing gait, omitting their first 
hourly halt, pushing forward vigor- 
ously to obtain possession of a com- 
manding point beyond effective artil- 
lery fire on the pass. 

The advance guard consisted of a 
regiment less a battalion and one bat- 
talion of field artillery; one battalion 
and one battery of field artillery was 
placed by the advance guard com- 
mander in the support. 

The 4th Brigade marched at the rate 
of two and a half miles per hour. The 
advance guards of the two forces came 
into contact about 8 a. m., May 21, the 
3d Brigade taking the necessary action 
to develop a defensive position and the 
4th Brigade developing for attack. At 
about 10.30 a. m., the 4th Brigade at- 
tacked, enveloping the 3d Brigade’s 
left. 

The Blue commander had effective 
air service observation from 8.00 a. m. 
until the conclusion of the maneuver. 
This gave the Blues a decided advan- 
tage over the Reds, since the Reds had 
no air service until 10.00 a. m., and 
even then it was ineffective through no 
fault of the Red commander. 

At 11 a. m. the problem terminated 
and the troops marched to camp at 
Camp Verde. Due to the rapid ad- 
vance of the 3d Brigade the advance 
guards came in contact sooner than was 
contemplated and the maneuver of the 
4th Brigade was restricted on account 
of cultivated fields. It was therefore 
necessary to permit the 4th Brigade to 
maneuver into positions in front of the 
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enemy which would not norma! 
been done. 

Bandera Pass is famous in t}> } 
tory of the Southwest. It was | 
the Apache Indians against th¢ 


S 


iards in a campaign during th 
days of the Spanish occupation 
About a hundred years later th 
Comanche Indians, a tribe as intract 
able as the Apaches, laid an ambus 
in Bandera Pass for John Coffee Hays 
and his company of Rangers. The odds 
were a hundred Comanches avains 
forty Rangers. But on account of th 
surprise and the position oceupied b 
the Indians the odds were even greater 
One group of Indians was conc 
trated on the west side of the pass as 
the Rangers filed through in loos: 
mation. But for the coolness of Jack 
Hays the Rangers would have bee 
thrown into a panic by the sudden ap 
pearance of the Comanches. A hand to 
hand battle followed, of which the out 
come was uncertain until Kit Ackland 
killed the Comanche chief. The In- 
dians withdrew. 


THE OLD CAMEL POST 

Old Camp Verde, a few miles north 
of Bandera Pass, was used as a camel 
post before the Civil War, probably the 
only one in America. The plan to use 
camels on the frontier originated with 
Jefferson Davis when Seeretary of 
War. He thought that they could be 
used to good advantage in carrying dis- 
patches and pursuing the Indians. He 
had served in the Mexican War and 
was familiar with the topography of 
the Southwest. Oxen had been found 
to be more useful in transportation in 
the Southwest than mules, because the) 
could exist on the grass along the wa) 
But a study of the camel convinced 
Davis that camels would be better than 
oxen; and Congress appropriat: 
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y funds to bring thirty-four 
to Ameriea with twelve Ar- 
lrivers and their families. Yet 
country about Camp Verde 
n overlooked and in this terri- 
soft feet of the camel was no 
vr the hoof of the mustang. So, 
riment was a failure, although 
time a recommendation was 
a thousand 
be brought to America. 


to Congress that 


1861 the Confederate army took 
m of Old Camp Verde, but 
e United States Army took the 
vain the eamels were sold for $14 
the number having increased to 
Some were used for breeding 
ses. Others were raised for their 
while others were sent to Mexico 
nother transportation project was 


| there but with no greater success 


Camp Verde. 
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Organized Instruction in 
Swimming 

HE howitzer company of the 29th 

Infantry at Fort Benning has or- 
ganized swimming instruction for its 
members in a thorough and effective 
manner that 
model 


might well serve as a 
The 
commanding officer, Capt. Andrew D. 
Bruce, believes that swimming, aside 
from being a recreation and athletic 


diversion in hot weather, is a military 


for other organizations. 


attribute of value in securing mobility 


in the face of minor water obstacles, 


and safety of effectives in pontoon 
bridge building and crossing. 

Consequently, he commenced about 
June first a strenuous swimming in- 
struction schedule for his company in 
order to qualify 100 
which in the regiment there are two 
standards: 


per cent, for 








Bandera Pass Where 2d Division Held Maneuvers 


pass is the only natural opening through the hills for miles. 


It was an 


deal location for the maneuver problem held by the division on May 20 
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Beginner's qualification. 
Swim 50 feet using any kind of 
stroke. 
Military qualification. 
Swim 50 yards using any kind of 
stroke. 
Swim 60 feet carrying a ten pound 
weight. 


In addition the company has been 
working for Red Cross button for 
swimmers, given for the following at- 
tested performances: 

Swim 100 yards, using two or more 

kinds of strokes. 

Swim 50 feet, using back stroke. 

Perform straight front dive or rae- 

ing dive in good form. 

Recover object in 6 to 8 feet of 


ee 


water, using a ‘‘surface dive.’ 

The company was initially divided 
into three groups. Those who could, 
on the initial tests, fulfill the require- 
ments for the military qualification 
were awarded blue ribbons, those who 
passed the beginner’s qualification 
were given red ribbons, the unqualified 
men were handed white ribbons, 

Every time the company went swim- 
ming these ribbons, made of folds of 
blue, red and white felt, with split 
ends, and pinned to the left shoulder 
strap of each bathing suit were worn; 
thus the officers in charge could readily 
determine if a man were perhaps get- 
ting beyond his depth. 

In addition to these three color 
groups, all instruction is carried out 
by divisions into sub-groups of not 
more than six in each, with an instrue- 
tor with each sub-group. As an addi- 
tional precaution, the soldiers are 
paired off according to the ‘‘buddy’’ 
system devised in 1920 by Colonel 
Holden whereby each is being watched 
by another at all times. And, just as 
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in rifle marksmanship, each nt 
alternately works as a coach 
pupil. 

In order to insure uniformit 
struction, all men are require: 
low the Brink System so that ‘he 


complished swimmers will be following 
a standard technique and seeuring wy 

form instruction as personnel may 
shift. Special periods were devoted 
the indoctrination of the better swim 
mers in the details of this system, and 
then they were ready to disseminat 
the instruction and get the men aecty 
ally at work. 

A few of the better swimmers haw 
been segregated, and are being giver 
special instruction with a. view of «i 
veloping a company swimming team o! 
more than the ordinary ealiber. T 
stimulate increased interest in aquaties 
there are being held a series of com 
pany swimming meets, with events fo 
all degrees of ability. There are events 
for the blue ribbons. The red ribbor 
group has special events. There ar 
also events for the beginners. For ex 
ample, for the white ribboners who ca) 
not swim at all, there have been i 
serted in the program two events: thr 
best-position event, and the jelly fis! 
float. In the first of these, the compet 
itors stand in shallow water, and pus 
off afloat with hands before them, and 
the one who takes and holds the best 
basic position as required in the Red 
Cross Brink system and in the manua 
on ‘‘Swimming Soldiers’’ is adjudged 
winner. The jelly fish float is also ou' 
of the Brink system, a preliminary step 
in instruction to give the beginner co! 
fidence. At the word ‘‘go,’’ al! com 
petitors standing in shallow water seiz 
their ankles, and float back up and 
head down, and the one who floats thr 


Y 


longest wins. There is a plunge [0 
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First Sergeant Presents Trophy 


irst Sergeant Peter F. Mollerstrom, 


B, 17th Inf., has presented to his 


giment the fine trophy shown to the 
rgeant’s right in the picture. The 
trophy is to be competed for annually 


the rifle companies of the 17th In- 
try, and following the seventeenth 


competition the plaque will become the 
permanent trophy of the company 
winning it the greatest number of 


tin 


es. Company B won the trophy for 


the first time, and it will be reawarded 
s a result of the present year’s tar- 


get record 


nee off a doek, for the red _ rib- 


wners and the white ribboners, and it 


\\ 


iS 


i fine tribute to the suecess of the 


truction and the interest aroused, 


the winner of this event, with a 
of 29 feet and four inches, was 
nner who could not swim a 


successive competitions like this, 
is being maintained, and im- 


provement is obvious. A large number 
of members of the company who could 
not swim a stroke, have already quali- 
fied as beginners, and less than twenty 
per cent have not yet passed the mili 
tary qualifications. 

Early in July, instructions were is 
sued from post headquarters at Fort 
Benning requiring that every member 
of the garrison take swimming lessons 
until he qualifies in the following: To 
swim fifty yards with any stroke, and 
to swim sixty feet carrying a ten-pound 


weight. 


Troop Labor 
HE Seeretary of War has an 
nounced that troop labor must be 
used on all repair work on Army posts 
when skilled artisans are not neces- 
sary. This continuation of a situation 
has been made necessary by a 16.6 per 
cent reduction in appropriations for 
repairs for the fiscal year 1927. This 
means that the Infantry will continue 
to earry on its share of this work which, 
as far as the Army is concerned, is 
viewed as emergency service. A good 
example of Infantry cooperation has 
been Fort Benning, Ga., where the 
troops have done nearly all of the 

building and repair work. 

On June 11, Company A, 24th In 
fantry returned to Fort Benning from 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., after a period of 
detached service of more than two 
months. During this period the com 
pany loaded and shipped steel rails, 
brick, tile, plaster, shingles, structural 
steel, hoisting engines, steam shovels 
and other material to Fort Benning. 


In the 33 working days available a 


oe 
total of 3,580 tons of material were 


loaded and shipped by this company. 
Among the construction work aeccom- 
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plished by the 24th Infantry, besides 
building barracks and other necessary 
buildings, was a fine swimming pool 
for the exclusive use of the regiment. 
By dint of hard work and careful hus- 
bandry of materials it now has a pool 
within 500 yards of the barracks in a 
beautiful grove. At every opportunity 
during the past few months police de- 
tails have cut trees, grubbed bushes, 
moved rocks and cleared debris so that 
now the regiment has a veritable show 
place. Life guards, who are qualified 
Red Cross life savers are continuously 
on duty. Hours are set aside for the 
wives and families of the men of the 
regiment and everything done to en- 
courage the use of the pool. 
® 
The Mysterious Mantel-Piece 


DARK secret that has baffled ama- 

teur sleuths at the Presidio of 
San Francisco for years has been 
solved. The mystery was this: ‘‘Why 
is there a mantel-piece in every house 
at the Presidio?’’ From the most pre- 
tentious, steam-heated houses of gen- 
erals and colonels, to the humble abode 
of the newest second lieutenant, every 
house has at least one mantel-piece. 
The old Spanish commandants’ house, 
built in 1776, has several mantel-pieces, 
the officers’ quarters in main post, 
built in 1861, each have their mantel- 
pieces, as have the ‘‘temporary’’ quar- 
ters of 1898 and the ‘‘newest’’ ones 
of 1913. 

The theory that the Government 
might have intended the mantel-pieces 
as decorative features was long since 
disearded, for the Government sticks 
to practicability. Various other 
theories have been advanced in the 
years past by puzzled patriots, but 
none found the solution until just re- 
cently. 


The commanding officer of 1\e 30) 
Infantry decided that some of ‘he off. 
cers seemed to need exercise ai] wer 
apparently used to riding othing 
rougher than a small and ubiquitous 
product of Detroit. Recalling how the 
Roosevelt test ride demonstrated the 
physical capabilities of the Army off. 
cers, a riding class comprising al! the 
Presidio officers was organized. The 
class was turned over to Major R. ¢. 
Rodgers, a cavalryman, for instrve- 
tion. The major’s instruction was 
nothing if not thorough. 

The long standing mystery of the 
mantel-pieces is no longer a secret ; the 
solution is painfully evidenf—even Dr 
Watson could see it. 


® 


HE following officers have recently re- 

ported for duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry: Maj. M. H. Tomlinson 
to chief of war plans section; Maj. Charles 
H. Bonesteel to training section; Maj. 
Thompson Lawrence to equipment and 
finance section; and Maj. Stephen J. 
Chamberlin to chief of the intelligence 
section. 

® 


Demonstration Program for 
Infantry School 


TENTATIVE program of demon- 

stration at the Infantry School by 
the ‘‘demonstration regiment,’’ the 
29th Infantry, indicates that on 77 
separate occasions during the next 
school year the company officers and 
the advanced classes will be given ad- 
vantage of this very practical method 
of instruction. Every type of unit in 
the regiment will on one or more 0e- 
easions appear before the classes. Be- 
sides the formal demonstrations the 
29th Infantry will furnish the per- 
sonnel for practical instruction in 
musketry, mechanics of weapons, 
physical training, and 
machine-gun drill. 


elementary 
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_ Machine Gun Pack 


Transportation 

HE photographs on the 

left of this page, which 
have been furnished by Com- 
pany M, 48d Infantry, sta- 
tioned in the Canal Zone, 
commanded by Capt. P. A. 
Helmbold, illustrate the packs 
used for transporting the 
equipment of a machine gun 
company. The top picture 













shows the platoon headquar- 
ters mule, the center picture the gun 
mule, and the lower the ammunition 
mule. 

The equipment of the peace-strength 
vompany using pack animals is the 
same as one using carts excepting that 
three more mules are required, one for 
each platoon headquarters and one for 








company headquarters. By the use of 



























pack transportation the company can 
go into action about four seconds faster 
than an organization using carts, while 
the time to go out of action is about 
the same. 

The weights carried by the mules are 
as follows: 


Gun Ammunition 
(Lbs.) (Lbs.) 
Top load weights 112 103 
Near side load weights.. 78 101 

Off side load weights... 76 91 
Weight of rigging . 84% 84% 
Ammunition frame 26 


The load for the ammunition mule 
ean be reduced by carrying empty 
water cans and some empty ammuni- 
tion boxes. On long marches the mule 
driver’s pack is carried on the mule. 
@) 


TF, 





HE enlisted graduates of the Infantry 
from the Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., numbered 29 in the radio 
electrician’s course and six in the tele- 
phone and telegraph electrician’s course. 
Machine Gun Company’s Equipment on Practically every Infantry regiment and 
Pack Mules brigade was represented in the class. 
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An Infantry Company’s Recreation Room 


The above picture is illustrative of what Company B, 17th Infantry, at Fort 
Crook, Nebr., has done in the way of promoting pleasant surroundings for the 


enlisted men of the command. 


Movements by Motor Truck 


N the 
from 


transfer of Infantry troops 
posts to the summer camps 
much of the movement was made by 
motor trucks. Reports indicate that 
all the were successfully ac- 
complished with only minor mishaps 


moves 
here and there. The efficiency of the 
truck 
marked, and the equipment was in fine 


commanders of the trains was 
shape. 

The 3d 12th Infantry, 
was transported from Fort Washing- 
ton, Md., to Philadelphia for duty at 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, by 


Battalion, 


a convoy of 67 vehicles furnished by 
the 21st Tank Maintenance Company 
stationed at Camp Meade, Md. Most 
of the vehicles were taken from storage 
and had to be gone over completely, 


Capt. Clyde C. Way commands the organization 













and despite the facet that most of them 


were very old they were put in 


nine 
The train made 337 
the 
road. The total:load consisted of 385 
troops and 140,000 pounds of ba 
Capt. C. E. Ryan, 
W. Bryant, 
handled the convoy, and Lieut. Harry 


running order. () 


miles during four days on th 


and freight. 


assisted by Ist Lieut. R. 


B. Sherman was in charge of the pr 
liminary repair work. 


® 


ITH the completion of the academic 
W sea. Fort Benning rearranged its 

schedule so that all may enjoy th 
early morning hours. Reveille goes at 
5.15 and all officers are functioning by 
7.30. Most work will be suspended in th: 
afternoon. The object of this early 
schedule is to finish the day’s 
fore the heat of the day. 
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heise 


j Company Organization wire nails or brads about one inch long 
3 Board should then be driven in the section 
4 general idea of an organiza- *P8ces and arranged in double rows at 
4 T board is to represent a re- Proper distances on which to hang the 


tion of the morning report to individual cards. 

m= dat | if properly kept will show at The ecards should be of flexible ma- 
the status of each man listed terial so as to permit their being typed 

e. rank, and serial number, and on the typewriter. They should be pre- 


the section to which he belongs, and if pared in long strips and ruled off, 
detached, where he is. The idea has allotting a space for each man, and 
been developed in the 25th Infantry holes punched near the top correspond- 

Capt. Ernest A. Kinder Vater. ing with nails on the board. After all 


The board should be constructed of data is entered on the cards, they are 
soft pine lumber and planed smooth then cut into individual cards. In or- 
and then painted black. It should be ganizations having several sections, 
large enough to accommodate all ele- such as the headquarters and service 
ments of the company. The organiza- companies, it is advisable to have the 
tion plan should be drawn on the board cards in different colors for each see- 
id outlined with white paint. The tion as this will show which section 
section headings ean either be lettered the man belongs to in ease his card is 


vhite paint or be printed on removed from the duty column. 


rd and tacked in place. Thin This system permits the free ex- 














Systematic Method of Indicating the Company’s Personnel 
Used by Supply Company, 25th Infantry 
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change of cards from one set of nails 
on the board to another. For example: 
The supply sergeant is taken sick and 
sent to the post hospital; his card is 
removed from the ‘‘Company Head- 
quarters’’ section and hung up under 
the heading ‘‘Sick in Hospital’’; when 
the sergeant is again returned to the 
company for duty, his card is again 
returned to its proper place under the 
heading ‘‘Company Headquarters.’’ 
The photograph of the organization 
board of the Service Company, 25th 
Infantry, on the preceding page, shows 
elaboration of the system outlined 
above, in that, in addition to the in- 
dividual ecard with the man’s name, 
rank and serial number, it shows the 
position he fills in the company, the 
specialist ratings, and the weapon with 
which armed. This has been accom- 
plished by having the section spaces, 
with all this data entered, printed on 
stiff cardboard, cut out and then tacked 
on the board in their proper places. 


® 


HE 29th Infantry has constructed a 

new .22-caliber rifle range at Fort 
Benning and has designated it Hunter 
Range, honoring Pvt. Thomas Hunter, who 
was killed during a demonstration problem 
in 1920. There is one continuous firing 
point with butts echeloned at 50, 100, and 
150 feet, and twelve men can fire simul- 
taneously. 

® 


Organization Day 


HE 10th Infantry celebrated its or- 

ganization day on July 2, the date 
commemorating its services in the bat- 
tles of Gettysburg on July 2, 1863, and 
San Juan, Cuba, July 2, 1898. The 
program provided a review by dis- 
tinguished guests and other ceremonies 
appropriate to the occasion were held, 
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including the presentation of »ceryiy 
to the colors. 


The trophies for the winner. of +), 
training tests were presented befyy 
the assembled regiment. The ‘* ono,’ 
company of the regiment for the pres 


ent quarter is Company G, commanded 
by Capt. M. F. Shepherd. In the tey 


for the ‘‘honor’’ company, orvanizs 
tion discipline, smartness, condition 

barracks, ceremonies and individu, 
appearance of men are considered 
The ‘‘excellence’’ rifle company for thy 
quarter is Company F, commanded | 

Capt. M. E. Halloran; and the ‘‘exe 

lence’’ machine-gun company is Con 
pany H, commanded by Capt. Ross 0 
Baldwin. In the ‘‘excellence’’ tests 
organizational training is stressed, and 
the winner is therefore adjudged to bx 
the best trained company for th 
period. <A ‘‘best squad”’ test is co 
dueted annually, and this year’s wi 
ner among the rifle companies is Corp 
Elijah Morgan’s squad from Compan 
F. The best squad from the machin 
gun and howitzer units is that of Cor 


William Sledger from Company I 
® 


HE 11th Infantry assisted in the an- 

nual rifle and pistol shoot held re- 
cently at the Fort Harrison, Ind., target 
range by the Indiana State Bankers’ As 
sociation. More than 150 bank employees, 
directors, vigilantes, and peace officers 
were present for the occasion. Co!. George 
D. Freeman supervised the day's ac 
tivities, and Maj. A. E. Brown was ! 
charge of the firing. 


® 
No Pay Whatever in 1877 


HE following extract from the his 
torical records of Company ©, 10! 
Infantry, shows that at certain periods 
conditions were such as to make Army 
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wher going than anything we 
<perienced in recent years: 

i877, no appropriation for the 

‘ t of the Army having been made 
cress at its last session, the op- 


erations of the Army were somewhat 
C1 issed but in view of the consti- 
provisions in such case the 


\ was not thereby discontinued 
the next session of Congress made 
provisions for the fiseal year 
beginning July 1, 1877. In view of 
; condition of affairs the graduates 

e Military Academy were author- 


ed to delay joining their commands 
ppropriation was available. 
® 


Coe B, 17th Infantry, com- 
manded by Capt. Clyde C. Way, has 
several fine trophies which it won in intra- 
regimental competitions. The Regimental 
Commander’s Cup, presented by Lieut. 
Col. A. W. Foreman, for the best indoor 
rifle team, 1925-26: the cup for the best 
wall-scaling squad in the regiment, com- 
peted for on organization day, May 4, pre- 
sented by Lieut. Col. Oscar Engler, O. R. 
C.: a mantel clock for the tug-of-war 
champions; and a punching bag won in 
the pyramidal tent pitching contest; as 
vell as the Mollerstrom trophy for the 
highest average score with the rifle dur- 
ng the last target season; are all in 
possession of this company. 
I 


Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


HE following squads have been 
designated as members of the 
Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team, as 
being the most proficient in musketry 
n their respective commands: 

Sth Infantry, at Fort Sereven, Ga.- 
Company A: Corp. Thomas W. Tar- 
mon, Pyts. Ist Cl. James R. Alley, 
Fred Campbell, Rufus J. Chapman, 
James B. Corley, Freddie E. Doyle, 
Clarence S, Herring, and Dewey Stone. 

‘th Infantry, at Camp McClellan, 
\la—-Company G: Corp. William F. 
Bissenden, Pyts. Ist Cl. Gordon V. 
Reid, Carlton H. Cook, Clayton E. 
Jackson, Douglas J. David, James C. 
Williams, and James L. Williams. 
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20th Infantry, at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas—Company E: Corps. Joseph 
Molik, Clyde M. Vickers, Robert F. 
Shirley, Pvts. 1st Cl. Labrado Aponto, 
Russel Burns, Ray J. Markowitz, Ray- 
mond O. Yelton, and Pvt. Claude B. 
Pashley. 


20th Infantry, at Fort Sill, Okla- 
home—Company K: Corp. William 
J. Harrold, Pvts. Ist Cl. Maleom 


Issacs, James C. Gaylor, Milton W. 
Loesby; Pvts. Dempsey J. Crouse, 
David Goldthwait, Albert Moore, and 
Angelo Nedrotti. 
45th Infantry, at Fort William Me- 
Kinley, P. I—Company F: (Corp. 
Candido Addueul, Pvts. Ist Cl. Pedro 
Adduru, Pvts. Francisco Anonuevo, 
Vivencio Caliwag, Cristobal Jesolva, 
Domingo Malapo, 
Ricardo Villarina. 
o7th Infantry, at Fort William Me- 
Kinley, Rizal, P. I—Company F: 
Corp. Clemente Restauro, Pvt. 1st Cl. 
Apolinar Suating, Pvts. Andres Bru- 
coy, Eusebio Colinares, Zacarias San- 
tillan, Martin Naga, Antonio Montejo, 
Roscendo Panerio. 
i 


RADUATES of the Army War Col- 

lege on June 28 from the Infantry 
were: Cols. W. H. Oury and E. G. Pey- 
ton; Lieut. Col. S. J. Sutherland, Majs. 
F. H. Baird, J. L. Benedict, Rapp Brush, 
J. M. Churchill, A. C. Cron, E. V. Cutrer, 
J. C. Drain, J. F. Franklin, M. B. Garber, 
A. C. Gillem, P. J. Hurley, C. F. McKin- 
ney, W. C. Miller, G. A. Sanford, E. W. 
Savage, J. H. Stutesman, M. H. Thomp- 
son, C. F. Thompson, Karl Truesdell and 
Alexander Wilson. 


® 


The Regimental Staff 
The following are the duties of the 
regimental staff officers when in gar- 
29th In- 


Alfonso Sison, 


rison as published by the 
fantry: 


COMMANDING OFFICER 


Commanding Officer supervises ac- 
tivities of the entire regiment, charging 
the executive officer with administra- 
tion of the regiment and the coordina- 
tion of staff duties. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICER (R. EX) 


Tn charge of all administrative mat- 
ters. 

Coordinates staff duties. 

Reviews investigation of charges and 
record of trial. 

Inspector: Investigates all matters 
pertaining to officers, ete., that cannot 
be handled by battalion commanders. 

Determines the winner of the regi- 
mental blue pennant. 

Summary court. 


ADJUTANT (R-1) 


In charge of all administrative de- 
tails (correspondence, ete.), routes all 
papers for C. O. through executive of- 
ficer. 

Authority on Army Regulations. 

Prepares general orders, adihinistra- 
tive memoranda, circulars, ete. 

Responsible for preparation and 
English of announcements published 
in the regimental daily bulletin. 

Custodian of regimental fund. 

Assigns band for dances, concerts, 
etce., subject to R-3 requirements for 
parades and ceremonies. 

Inspect company records when de- 
sirable. 

Responsible for duties assigned as- 
sistant adjutant. 

In charge of regimental post office. 

In charge of regimental message 
center. 

ASSISTANT ADJUTANT 


Personnel adjutant. 

Supervises preparation of pay rolls. 

Checks all warrants and discharge 
certificates before same are submitted 
to the executive officer. 

Acts upon and prepares indorse- 
ments for all correspondence relating 
to discharge of enlisted men, deserters, 
courts-martial, ete. 

Prepares all special orders relating 
to personnel, viz., assignments, trans- 
fers, special duty, ete. 

Appoints boards and courts after 
consulting R-3 as to availability of of- 
ficers concerned. 

Authority on manual for courts- 
martial. 


Before submission of charges to +} 
court, or the completed case to th, 
executive officer the assistant ; 
will: 

1. Check preparation and wordiny 
of charges to ascertain that same ay 
correct in every detail. 

2. Cheek record of trial for prepara. 
tion, errors in punctuation, grammar 
ete., and to ascertain that the record 
is complete in every detail. 

Takes over duties of adjutant during 
temporary absence of that office: 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER (R-2 


Authority on all matters pertaini 
to intelligence. 

Plans and coordinates athletics of 
the regiment. He is assisted by t! 
several battalion athletic officers. (Con. 
sults R-3 on schedules in order that 
they may tie in with training schedules 

Plans and coordinates recreation { 
the regiment. 

Custodian of athletic and recreatio 
fund. 

Operates the regimental canteen 

Reenlistment officer. 

In charge of regimental pho- 
tographer. 

Publicity officer. 

Prepares all athletic and recreational 
memorandums. 


7 


PLANS AND TRAINING OFFICER (i-3 

Assistant exegutive officer. Assumes 
duties of executive officer during tem- 
porary absence of that officer. 

Plans and coordinates training o/ 
the regiment. 

Supervises keeping of guard roster 

Supervises assignments for post and 
regimental fatigue. 

Assigns officers and men. Orders ar 
prepared by personnel adjutant. 

Assigns demonstration troops 

Prepares training memorandums. 

Adjutant for regimental ceremonies 

Supervises assignment of officers t 
boards and courts in order that same 
may tie in with demonstration an¢ 
training assignments. Personne! a 
jutant prepares order. 
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SUPPLY OFFICER (R-4) 

rity on matters pertaining to 
and supplies. 

s on all requisitions for prop- 
supplies. 

rity on all matters pertaining 
Ss, VIZ: 

ecks surveys as to preparation, 


ssigns survey to a surveying of- 


ecks completed survey for com- 
with all regulations before sub- 
to executive officer. 
mental utility officer. Supervises 
of regimental buildings, roads, 
ng, ete. 
msible for the supply of muni- 
absence of a munitions officer. 
ates regimental farm and is 
n of farm fund. 
harge of polo stables. 
pects stables and corrals as re- 
by commanding officer. 
ires supply memos. 
nental police officer. 
rdinates allotment and use of all 
nental transportation (motor and 


NITIONS OFFICER (MUN. OFF.) 


onsible for supply of munitions. 
stant to regimental supply of- 


(INE GUN AND HOWITZER OFFICER 
(R. M. G. H. 0.) 
nmands special units. 
ority on technique and employ- 
of machine guns, trench mortar 
7-mm. gun. 
es such inspections of machine 
n companies as desired by command- 
officer. 
® 

The N. C. O.’s Warrant 


ge present warrant for noncom- 
missioned officers is none too im- 
in appearance, being of small 
on an ordinary grade of paper. 
Infantry, in an effort to give 
mmissioned officer a more im- 
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posing document, is using a gold paster 
seal with an ‘‘Infantry blue’’ ribbon 
which is affixed to the lower left-hand 
corner and through which is impressed 
ry S 
This 


adds much to the appearance of the 


the official seal of the regiment. 


warrant and it is believed that it will 
have the effect of bringing to noneom- 
missioned officers a greater realization 
of responsibility than would the 
plainer, unembellished warrant. 
® 
Prizes for Marksmanship 

N announcing the award of special 

prizes for excellence in marksman- 
ship, Col. J. B. Gowen, commanding 
the 29th Infantry, states: ‘‘The award 
of prizes is not to be construed as a 
reward for effort, there 
adequate material reward for the ef- 


ean be no 


forts to a soldier which resulted from 
devotion to duty and regimental spirit. 
Every member of the 29th Infantry is 
expected to do his utmost to improve 
his marksmanship for sake of his com- 
pany, his battalion, his regiment and 
One 
spirit neither expects or requires a re- 
ward. 


his country. who shows such 
The prizes are merely tokens of 
appreciation for those who have proven 
themselves most efficient in marksman- 
ship.’’ 

Gold watches are first prizes, regi- 
mental gold rings second prizes, and 
silver rings third prizes to the enlisted 
man making the highest score in the 
regiment with each of the following 
weapons: rifle, rifle for recruit 
has never before fired for record, pistol, 
rifle, 
trench mortar 


who 


automatic machine gun, and 
one-pounder. A 
banner will be awarded to the eompany 
having the highest rifle 
qualification, and one for the highest 
machine-gun qualification. The prizes 


are purchased from the regiment fund. 


and 


percentage 
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Federal Agencies and the 
National Guard’ 

XCELLENT progress toward a 

cordial relationship and mutual 


understanding has been made 





in recent years between Federal 
agencies and the National Guard, but 
there are certain principles affecting 
the National Guard and the method of 
Federal contact with it that are often 
not understood. The following state- 
ments are written to clarify certain 
points which refer solely to the Na- 
Federal 
and are not applicable to service under 
Federal call or draft. 

A detailed and thorough study and 


analysis of the National Defense Act 


tional Guard not in service 


is a prime requisite for a correct un- 
National Guard. 
Such an analysis will quickly develop 
the fact that on aceount of the State 


derstanding of the 


character of its service, a separate and 
distinet provision is made for the Na- 
The study will also 
quickly prove the correctness and im- 


tional Guard. 
portance of the statements that follow 
In eases of conflict between State and 
Federal authority it is always the eus- 
tom and the practice to construe 
strictly the powers conferred upon the 
Federal agencies. This emphasizes the 
importance of a eareful study of the 
legislation and an accurate knowledge 
of the literal text. 

Based on the authority of certain 


provisions of the National Defense Act, 


* Extracts from a paper furnished by the Militia Bureau. 
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the President of the United States a) 
of War, thro 

War Department, have 
their 


the Secretary 
pron 
instructions, interpretations 
the law and, in necessary cases 
scribed the methods and desig: 
agencies by which they are to be e 
ecuted. These are published in Na 
tional Guard regulations and Milit 
Bureau cireulars and, like | 
visions of law, are to be strict| 


literally construed. Additional amp 


fications or changes in the same an 


not permissible without authority 


the War Department. An effort has 


been made to keep the volume withi 
the absolute requirements of necessit 
Regulations, if too rigid, can serve on! 
to hinder initiative and impede prog 
ress. A thorough knowledge of th 
is an essential prerequisite to 


ligent action based upon them 


NOT PART OF ARMY OF UNITED STATES 


The most important principle to | 
recognized in dealing with the Natio 


Guard is that it is not a part of th 


Army of the United States, but | 


in each State it constitutes a separat 


and distinet foree, governed hy laws 


and regulations entirely separate : 
distinct from those for the 
Army and from those for the Army ' 


the United States. 


do not apply to the National Guard 
and in most eases cannot be made 


do so. The basic status of the tw 


. 
« 
- 


~ 


Regulat 


Army Regulations 
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different and separate treat- provisions of the National Defense Act 
mandatory. dealing with National Guard is neces- 
National Guard is not in Fed-_ sary if persons are to have successful 
viee unless called or drafted contact with the National Guard. The 
It is not in Federal service at authority given in certain specific cases 
er time, even though at armory is definite and limited. It eannot be 
at field eamps or on maneuvers’ exceeded without risk. It should be 
tional Guard of other States or understood so it may be serupulously 
wps of the United States Army, exercised and its limitations observed 
if on Government reservations. 
rs of the National Guard de- THE FEDERAL AID 
to service schools or courses are The meaning of the term ‘‘super- 
Federal service. vision and supervisory’’ as used in this 
the extent that Congress acting paragraph, intended to convey the 
its constitutional powers has idea of authority over and control of 
laws regulating the National the execution of the requirements of 
the States have no right to the Federal law, must not be con 
ite differently. To the extent founded with the term ‘‘supervision’’ 
Congress has not exercised its 80 loosely used in reference to the fune 
s control remains with the States tions of Federal agencies. In the lat 


it inherently belonged. Except ter case the term is merely intended 


mited by the provisions of the to indieate the authority of the Fed 


ws enacted by Congress and by regu- eral Government to determine, as a 
ns promulgated in accordance with prerequisite to the rendition of Federal 
laws the State has full control aid, that the States are properly ex 
its National Guard. While Con- ecuting the requirements of the Fed 
has legislated for the National eral law and of regulations made in 

t has limited its action, except pursuance thereof. 
n certain specified provisions, to stat- The Governor of the State is the 
ng the requirements and has not seen ecommander-in-chief of the National 
legislate for a supervision of the Guard of his State and is not sub 
ition of those requirements, it ordinate to any other authority. He 
t set up a centralized controlling commands through the officers and non 
There is no general command. commissioned officers appointed and 
Each State forms a separate and in- commissioned by him and through them 
lependent command and provides for only. By no other authority may any 
is own supervision of the execution person command the National Guard or 
ederal laws. This absence of a any part or individual member thereof, 
Federal supervisory ageney, except as or issue instructions to it. This fune- 
provided for in certain specifie pro- tion of command extends to armory 
ons, is to be noted. Attempts on drills and to field camps and is never 
of Federal agents to supply subject to Federal control or inter 
and to act in such super- ference. Even in training, the au- 
capacity must be guarded thority to command remains with the 
Aceurate knowledge of the State, expressly stipulated by the Con 
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stitution of the United States. Con- 
gress is empowered to prescribe the 
method of training (including dis- 
cipline) of the National Guard, but the 
‘‘authority to train’’ is reserved to the 
States. Only the governor and officers 
of the National Guard of a State may 
legally give commands, orders or in- 
structions of any kind to the National 
Guard thereof, and an attempt on the 
part of any person to exercise any com- 
mand whatever, or even to assume 
direction or control, except through 
these channels, leads to misunderstand- 
ing and difficulties. 

‘*As regards the period of time be- 
fore the militia is called into the Fed- 
eral service, clause 16 of section 8 of 
article 1 of the Constitution, in effect, 
denies to Congress and to the United 
States power to govern, or to officer, 
or to train the militia; and it is, of 
course, elementary that, except for the 
paramount power of the Federal gov- 
ernment conferred by the Constitution, 
the several States are sovereign and 
equal, the one to the other. It follows 
that no part of the militia of any State 
may, without its consent duly given, be 
constitutionally subjected to the com- 
mand of an officer acting under the au- 
thority of a second State or of the Na- 
tional Government or of both the latter 
combined.’’ 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


The State adjutant general is the 
military representative of the governor. 
To him belong the functions in the 
State which are exercised in the Fed- 
eral Government by the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant 
General, and the corps area com- 
mander. He is responsible, as far as 
the Federal Government is concerned, 
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to the governor and to the « 
only. As such he is the proper «fficia) 
to deal with in all National Gua 
ters pertaining to the State. The Fed 
eral Government has no authority ty 
appoint or remove him or to d 
control his actions. The only appeal 
from his decisions and actions is to the 
governor of the State. The actions and 
decisions of the governor are fina! and 
there is no appeal. The only recourse 
is by application through the War De. 
partment to the President of the |nited 
States who may withdraw Federal! aid 
Control and regulation of the Na- 
tional Guard by a Federal agent is 
legal only in so far as Congress, within 
constitutional limitations, 
direct authority for its exercise to a 
specific agent or agency. Since as. 
sumption of control under such an. 
thority must be confined strictly to th 
literal interpretation of the law, the 
necessity for intimate acquaintance 
with the provisions under which it is 
proposed to act is apparent. 


has given 


METHODS OF CORRESPONDENC! 


Directions, instructions, orders, co 
respondence, ete., affecting the Nationa! 
Guard of a State should invariably 
transmitted to the State adjutant gen- 
eral unless there is definite and specific 
regulations by competent authority to 
do otherwise. Such authority emana- 
ting from the President of the United 
States or the Secretary of War acting 
in pursuance to specific enactment of 
Congress, should not be involved or 
used unless published in National 
Guard regulations, in Militia [ureat 
circulars, or issued in writing, and of- 
ficially authenticated. Departure from 
the prescribed channels is permissible 
only with the full consent and agree 
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’ the State adjutants general. 
end that there may be no mis- 
anding on such a question, per- 
e cautioned to be absolutely cer- 
their authority before using any 
reseribed channels. In case of 
the only safe channel is to the 
nt general. Exeept as expressly 
vise authorized, communications 
| not be transmitted ‘‘through’”’ 
tate adjutant general. The re- 
for action should be directed 
‘the adjutant general and not 
hrough”’ him to any part of the Na- 
| Guard. 

tion 92 provides specifically for 
rill and encampment attendance ; Sec- 
in 109 provides that officers are en- 
titled to eredit only for those drills, 
within the limitations specified there- 
in, authorized by the Secretary of 
War. Federal agencies have no au- 
thority to inerease those requirements 
nd should studiously avoid urging Na- 
tional Guard units to greater effort. 
The willingness of National Guard to 
follow the suggestions of Regular Army 
officers is another reason for great cau- 
tion in tendering suggestions. They 
must be good, practical and reasonable. 
Failure to get results in such eases will 

be blamed on the author. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRAINING 


The responsibility for training re- 
mains with the State and its National 
Guard officers. The Federal Govern- 
ment preseribes methods but the execu- 
tion is entrusted to the members of the 
National Guard itself. This is im- 
portant and too great stress cannot be 
laid upon it. The only responsibility 
that Federal agents have in this respect 
is to do their utmost to assist the Na- 
tional Guard and every member thereof 


to prepare themselves to meet that re- 
sponsibility and to recognize it as their 
own. 

Section 94 provides for regulations 
by the President of the United States 
to govern encampments, 
and other exercises. Under these regu- 
lations the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to provide for participation of the 
National Guard. 


maneuvers 


A complete study of 
these regulations is necessary in order 
that an officer acting under them may 
not exceed his authority. While Fed- 
eral agencies must authorize camps the 
expenses of which are paid from Fed- 
eral funds, the issue of orders for the 
encampments and the command of 
meinbers of the National Guard par- 
ticipating therein are functions of the 
State. 

Section 93, National Defense Act, 
prescribes that the Secretary of War 
shall cause an inspection of the Na- 
tional Guard to be made at least once 
each year and states the purposes of 
these inspections. Pursuant to this act 
regulations annual 
armory and an annual field inspection 


provide for an 


and certain other specified inspections. 
The number and kind of inspections 
are specified in regulations. Beyond 
these provisions corps area commanders 
are not authorized to order inspections. 

The agency through which the 
limited Federal control over the Na- 
tional Guard is exercised is designated 
in Acts of Congress or in the regula- 
tions made in pursuance of authority 
contained in these acts. Similarly the 
functions and authority of each agent 
are specifically stated. Exercise of the 
functions under this authority is to be 
strictly and literally construed and the 
limit of authority may not be exceeded 
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without establishing cause for com- 
plaint. 


REGULAR ARMY INSTRUCTORS 


Section 100 provides in very general 
terms for assignment of Regular Army 
officers to duty with the National 
Guard of a State. The functions are 
not prescribed except as ‘‘to duty 
with.’’ 
does not in this section, as in other 
sections, give specifie authority to the 
President or the Secretary of War to 
make regulations. 


It is to be noted that Congress 


Regulations also are 
indefinite as to the functions. Certain 
specifie duties, reports, ete., are re- 
quired, the general functions being 
covered rather indefinitely in par- 
agraph 367, ‘‘to assist the State au- 
thorities’’; in paragraph 380, ‘‘held 
accountable for maximum service in 
aiding the State authorities.’’ Par- 
agraph 381 states, ‘‘the corps area 
commander designates the instructor’s 
specifie duties.’’ It is plain that such 
officers are on duty with the National 
Guard. It is equally plain that they 
must conform in every consistent man- 
ner to the wishes of the State authori- 
ties. 

In the 1919 National Guard Regula- 
tions the term ‘‘inspector-instructor’’ 
was applied to officers detailed for duty 
with the National Guard and they were 
required ‘‘also. to inspect to see if the 
provisions of the National Defense Act 
and the War Department regulations 
made in pursuance thereof are carried 


out.’’ In the 1922 edition of the Na- 
tional Guard Regulations the term 
above referred to was changed to ‘‘in- 


structor’’ and the requirement as to 
inspections eliminated. The new regu- 
lations specifically state that ‘‘in- 
structors are not on duty to personally 








enforce the provisions of la 
regulations.’’ That responsibi!ity 
mains with the State authoriti: 


chances for successful service o 































an in 
structor are improved in the ratio jy 
which he is able to divest himse! 
idea that he is an inspector. 


of th 


INSTRUCTORS ‘‘LOANED TO STATES” 


Although instructors remain ex. 
clusively under the orders of the Fed. 
eral Government they are to al! prac. 
tical intents and purposes loaned to the 
State and nothing should be required 
of them which would interfere with 
their rendition of full and complete 
service to the State. An attempt to 
control the National Guard through di 
rections issued to an instructor wil! be 
discovered quickly and resented. The 
State alone is responsible for the ef. 
ficiency of its National Guard and it 
has a right to count on the assistance 
of instructors when and where it thinks 
they are most needed. Selection of a 
station for an instructor should never 
be made without the concurrence of 
the State, for an instructor ean be of 
little assistance unless his services ar 
available where wanted. 

Section 118 of the Nationa! Defens 
Act provides that the President of the 
United States shall make rules and 
regulations and issue such orders as 
may be necessary for the thorough or 
ganization, discipline and government 
(when in Federal 
militia provided for in the National 
Defense Act. Section 116 provides for 
the penalty which the President ma) 
direct for failure or refusal of a Stat 
to comply with or enforce any legal 
requirement imposed upon it by the 
National Defense Act. Under the au 
thority given in this act a State may 


service) of the 
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red from receiving pecuniary adjutant general. He should always 


aid. benefit or privilege pro- be given an opportunity to inform him 


law. It is to be noted that no — self of the facts and his opinion should 
: nethod of enforcing require- always be obtained and considered be 
: ; specified, eixher in law or fore a report of cases calling for cor 


ons, and the authority to en- rective action or the imposition of 
egulations is not entrusted to penalties is submitted to the War De 
ency subordinate to the Presi- partment. 











Pre Events Photo 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall Presents Luquer Trophy 


The trophy was won by the National Guard team, left to right: Lieut. Edgar E. 
Love, Lieut. J. E. Claire, Capt. Joseph S. Sulger, Capt. H. R. Humphrey, 
Maj. Gen. Summerall and Col. T. P. Luquer 

lent of the United States. The functions Second Corps Pistol 
such subordinate agencies are con- Championship 
sidered ‘oug Y discharge the ‘e. . . 7 : ‘ 
lered thoroughly discharged when ré ae pistol competition of the See 





port of the faets is submitted to the ond Corps Area was held at Fort 
War Department. Neither can the au- gehyyler. N. Y.. on June 18. At the 
to withhold recognition or the meet the Luquer trophy, presented by 

ments ineident thereto be used by (‘o]. Thatcher Luquer, Engr. Res., was 
any subordinate ageney as a threat to competed for by teams from the Regu 
extort compliance from any member Jar Army, National Guard and Or 
the National Guard. Violations of ganized Reserves. The results of firing 
the laws and regulations are to be by the five-man teams were as fol 


brought to the attention of the State lows: 
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National Guard, 90.48 per cent. 
Regular Army, 89.07 per cent. 
Organized Reserves, 85.68 per cent. 
In the individual events, Maj. S. H. 
Montesinos, 18th Infantry, won the 
gold medal, with a score of 97.17 per 
cent; silver medal was won by Capt. 
A. A. Lane, A. S. Res., seore 96.33; 
and the bronze medal for third place 
was won by First Lieut. P. H. Kron, 
16th Inf., seore 94.94. 
® 
Notes on Training 


HE following extracts from 
General Orders No. 9, War De- 
Be partment, May 15, 1926, en- 

titled ‘‘Notes on Training,’’ will be of 

much interest to all National Guards- 
men: 





After several years of development 
and improvement a definite training 
system for the Army of the United 
States was established in the calendar 
year 1925. The marked advance 
evidenced in this system is being ac- 
complished, first, by developing be- 
tween local commanders and their sur- 
rounding communities, as well as be- 
tween all elements of the Army of the 
United States, a better understanding 
of our national defense problems, the 
national defense obligations of each 
element, and a cooperative desire to 
meet these obligations; and second, by 
decentralizing training responsibilities. 
This decentralization should develop 
junior officers with initiative, resource- 
fulness, and leadership, and should fit 
them to understand the economic ad- 
ministration of their units as well as 
their efficient conduct in combat. With 
stabilization in the system progressive 
improvement in detailed accomplish- 
ments may be expected. 

A distinet improvement was made in 
the training of the National Guard. 
Better understanding was evidenced in 
the methods of leadership training in 
the lower echelons, and with this has 





come an improvement in the applica. 
tion of combat principles in the } \atooy 
and company organizations. P rogres. 
sive and more advanced trainin» fo, 
the senior officers of the Nationa) 
Guard requires further attention. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the year was the affiliation of the No. 
tional Guard and the Organize! Re. 
serves. 

A noticeable improvement in troop 
leadership in the platoon and company 
units was observed. Special emphasis 
during armory training season should 
be given to training in leadership jn 
the lower echelons in order to develop 
further the platoon combat teams, and 
also to rifle marksmanship, so as to 
make available the maximum amount 
of time for field training during sum. 
mer training camps. 

The experiment of instructing re- 
eruits in regimental recruit detach- 
ments at summer camps was so suc. 
cessful that this system warrants gen- 
eral application throughout the Na- 
tional Guard. 

There is a necessity for more pro- 
gressive and advanced training of field 
officers. At every camp where a regi- 
ment or larger unit of the National 
Guard is present three or four terrain 
exercises should be conducted with the 
command and communications net. A 
special effort should be made in eac! 
National Guard division to assemble 
the entire division staff for training. 
Instruction should be centered on the 
war-time duties of a division head- 


quarters. Administrative routine 
should be reduced to a minimum. 
® 


Division Staff Training 
RAINING of National Guard 
division staffs was given as fol- 
ee lows during June and July of 
this year: 


26th Div., Camp Devens, Mass., July 1-24. 

28th Div., Camp Gretna, Pa., July 17-31. 

29th Div., Virginia Beach, Va., July 11-26. 

30th Div., Tybee Island, Ga., July 20- 
Aug. 4, 
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Div., Camp Douglas, Wis., June 3-17. 
4th Div., Camp Dodge, Ia., June 13-27. 
26t v., Palacios, Tex., July 9-23. 
t , Camp Murray, Wash., June 
16-30. 
3 _ Niantic, Conn., July 25-Aug. 8. 
y following divisional staffs will 
receive training during August: 
Div., Peekskill, N. Y., Aug. 22- 
Sept. 5. 
sist Div., Camp McClellan, Ala., Aug. 
15-29. 
Div. Camp Grant, Ill, July 31- 
Aug. 14. 
a7th Div., Camp Knox, Ky., Aug. 16-31. 
9sth Div., Camp Knox, Ky., Aug. 16-31. 
40th Div., Presidio of S. F., Cal., July 31- 
Aug. 14. 
44th Div., Sea Girt, N. J., Aug. 22-Sept. 5. 
45th Div., Fort Sill, Okla., Aug. 14-28. 


® 
Guardsmen at Ohio State Fair 


IFTY additional officers and 
men of the Ohio National 
Swe) Guard will be detailed for duty 
at the State fair to be held August 30 
to September 4. Last year 70 were 
used, but owing to the large amount of 
work to do this number was insufficient. 
The 120 who will be employed this 
year will perform traffic, guard and 
police duty as well as maintaining an 
information service for the benefit of 
the vast throngs. The high quality of 
the work done last year drew a warm 
letter of appreciation from the adju- 
tant general and favorable comment 
from officials of the fair. With the ex- 
perience of last year to guide them, the 
officers and men will be able to handle 
the vast throngs in a very efficient man- 
ner which will tend to increase the en- 
joyment of the patrons at the big ex- 


position, 
® 
General Wilson Commands 


32d Division 


HE successor of the late Major 
General MeCoy, of Wisconsin, 
in the command of the 32d Di- 

vision is Brig. Gen. Guy M. Wilson, of 

Flint, Mich. Col. John Schouten, for- 


= 





mer commander of the 126th Infantry, 
has been promoted to brigadier general 
and succeeds General Wilson as com- 
mander of the 63d Brigade. Col. Ed- 
gar H. Campbell has succeeded to the 
command of the 126th Infantry. 

General Wilson has been a member 
of the Michigan National Guard for 
many years and is prominent in the 
State as an advocate of national de- 
fense. General Schouten, as com- 
mander of the 126th Infantry, always 
maintained an efficient regiment, and 
has imbued the organization with a 
high spirit and enthusiasm. 


® 


40th Division Organized 


HE 40th Division of the Na- 
tional Guard has been organ- 
meee ized under authority of the 
War Department, and headquarters of 
the West Coast division are now or- 
ganized and functioning. Brig. Gen. 
David P. Barrows, formerly president 
of the University of California, has 
been appointed division commander, 
and his chief of staff is Col. John U. 
Calkins. The other staff officers were 
chosen from National Guard or former 
National Guard officers. Plans were 
made at once to train the staff at the 
Presidio of San Francisco from July 
31 to August 7, and at the Presidio of 
Monterey from August 8 to 14. 

The 40th Division consists of appro- 
priate National Guard units from the 
States of California and Utah, and is 
a reconstitution of the 40th Division of 
World War days. Troops composing 
the division are as follows: 40th Di- 
vision Air Service, 40th Tank Co., 40th 
Signal Co., 79th Inf. Brig., comprising 
the 159th Inf. and 184th Inf., the 160th 
Inf.; 65th Field Artillery Brig., eom- 
prising the 143d Field Artillery and 
the 145th Field Artillery (Utah). 
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The Infantry School 
By 1st Lieut. Paul B. Stephan, 
315th Infantry 
T IS said that every good Mos- 
lem hopes to go to Mecca at 





4 least once in his lifetime. In 
like manner the Infantry officer feels 
that he must get to the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning. The Regular officer 
can expect to get there with consider- 
able certainty, the National Guard of- 
ficer is less certain, but can still hope 
with sound confidence, while the Re- 
serve officer usually feels that nothing 
short of a miracle can open the way 
for him. Consequently, when my or- 
ders arrived early in February direct- 
ing me to report to the Infantry 
School not later than March 1, this 
vear, for the National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers’ class, it still seemed un- 
believable that I was really to go. 

We have always heard it said that 
anticipation is sweeter than realiza- 
tion. This is not true of the Reserve 
officer when at length he gets to Ben- 
ning. In discussing the course with 
another officer on the trip home he re- 
marked that in the interval between 
the war-time training camps and the 
Infantry School, the Army had made 
the transition from the worst to the 
best in the way of instructional meth- 
ods and procedure. Considering the 
obstacles and handicaps that beset the 
way during the rush of war and the 


unprecedented tasks to be accom- 


plished, that statement was not quite 
224 


fair to the pioneer instructors 


first schools. There must have be 
good seed sown in the early camps 
many respects the Benning cours: 
grown from that seed. Poor seed ney 
could come to such fruition. 

It is 
struction that particularly impress tly 
officer at 


school has a certain number of instru 


the excellent methods of 


civilian Benning. Eve 
tors who attract students by the ex 
At the h 
fantry School the entire corps of i: 
structors has that 


cellence of their teaching. 


concise and lucid 
method that puts the subject across 
It is no easy matter to take men fro 
civil life who have not had much activ 
army experience for several years and 
bring them up to date in the militar 
art. In spite of the obvious difficulties 
every subject was presented in an 
teresting and instructive way. Wh. 
we reached the maneuver period 
May, we realized how well the selv 
had performed its mission. Working 
side by side with the Regular officers 
as company and battalion commanders 
or as Bn. Ex. and R4, we of the lk 
serves made our mistakes, of cours 
but we could see that we had learned 
enough to feel that we belonged to 
gether in the same army with the Reg 
ulars. The splendid spirit of coope! 
tion shown at all times by the Regulars 
was not the least of the things that pr 
duced that feeling. 


At the conclusion of the cours 
every Reserve and National Guard of 
ficer heartily endorsed Colonel © 
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raphrase: ‘‘When better In- 
- built, Benning will build it.’’ 
e any word to pass on to other 
Benning, it is 
Paste 
Put it into your 
No 
where you have it, be sure it is 


officers about 
Make yourself a motto. 
uur windshield. 
Keep it on your desk. 


ace where it will tempt you by 
d haunt you by night. Let that 
be: ‘‘Benning or bust.’ 
®@ 
Mobilization Plans for the 
Reserves 
N an article in The Chevalier, 
publication of the 65th Cavalry 
Lieut. Col. John G. 
discusses the prepara- 
mobilization plans for the Or- 
d Reserves, outlining the expan- 
from the 
skeleton to war strength. 
» assumption that January 1 
and that the thirty-day 
periods correspond roughly to the eal- 


ne 
( i 





Division, 


Cav., 


i Reserve Division 


Ss M day 


ar months, and that a selective serv- 
law would be enacted by Congress 
take effect on M-day plus 30, the 
procedure would be as follows: 


Prior to January 1 (M-Day): 


The peace-time cadre or skeleton, 
consisting of all officers, essential non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted spe- 
cialists, are procured and assigned to 
organizations. Ten per eent of war 
strength has been fixed tentatively as 
average of enlisted personnel required. 
Prior to M-Day the eadre is given such 
training as loeal facilities permit. 
January, February, March, April and 

May (1 to 150): 


On January 1 (M-Day) there is no 
change in the military status of per- 
sonnel. Reeruitment of noncommis- 
sioned officers and enlisted specialists 
by voluntary enlistment may be con- 


+) 


tinued to inelude January 24, six days 


before the operation of the draft. The 
training during this five-month period 
is intensive peace-time training in 
which local facilities are utilized to the 
fullest extent. Schools are organized 
and officers and enlisted men devote as 
much time to military preparation as 
they can spare from their business af- 
fairs. 


June and July (151 to 210): 


On the first day of June all officers 
and those key enlisted men of the cadre 
who have been selected for special 
training are sent to the Infantry 
School, the Cavalry School, the Artil- 
lery School, the schools for cooks and 
bakers, and other service schools for a 
period of about eight weeks. 

(211 to 240): 

On the first day of August the di- 
vision is called to active duty and local 
mobilization begins. Officers and key 
enlisted men have returned from serv- 
ice schools and are on duty with their 
organizations at home stations. Dur- 
ing August draftees are sent in by local 
boards until units are brought to fifty 
per cent of war strength. During the 
eighth month organizations are given 
such mobilization training as local 
facilities permit in dismounted drill, 
gunnery, gas defense, musketry, ete. 


September (241 to 270) : 


During September the various or- 
ganizations of the division, each at fifty 
per cent war strength, are moved to a 
mobilization concentration camp where 
the division is assembled as a unit. Or- 
ganizations, as soon as they arrive at 
camp, are brought to war strength by 
assignment of draftees from home 
areas. During the ninth month organi- 
zations are given intensive mobilization 
training; mounted and dismounted 
drill, equitation, target practice, and 
other training for which there were no 
facilities at home stations. 


October (271 to 300): 


August 


The division has been brought to war 
strength. Intensive mobilization train- 
ing is continued. 
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November (301 to 330) : 


During November intensive mobiliza- 
tion training is continued. On the last 
day of the month mobilization training 
is completed and the division is ready 
for transfer to a concentration area in 
or near the theater of operations. 


December (331 to 360) : 

On the first day of December the di- 
vision leaves its mobilization camp for 
the concentration area. On arrival at 
the concentration area, combat training 
is begun and continued until the divi- 
sion is moved to a combat area. 


Colonel Winter concludes his article 
with these pertinent remarks: 


When the work of preparation of 
mobilization plans was in progress and 
arrangements were being made to as- 
semble units to test their local plans 
our precious pacifists were much con- 
cerned over what they called a gesture 
of defiance. They fail to understand 
that the policy of the United States to 
maintain an army for the national de- 
fense implies the necessity of deter- 
mining the process by which that army 
shall be created. The matter is purely 
a question of economy and efficiency in 
the administration of domestic affairs 
at which no friendly nation can take 
offense. 

® 


Physical Fitness 

RMY Regulations 605-110 cov- 
ers the maintenance of, and 

meee, test for, physical fitness of 
Regular officers of the United States 
Army. It is the primary purpose of 
these regulations, as stated therein, to 
prolong the period of physical useful- 
ness of officers and to detect abnormal 
physical conditions during the early 
stages when they are often remediable. 
The term physical fitness is defined in 
the regulation as ‘‘freedom from any 
physical or mental abnormality which 
disqualifies, or which may ultimately 





incapacitate the individual ‘ 4, 
military duty.’’ 

It is felt that a word of ¢: 
Reserve officers with reference: 
physical qualifications for ‘‘ ; 
tary duty’’ would not be amiss. 4 
great many of the Regular officers ay. 
during times of peace, on duty wit} 
troops or engaged in military activities 
which require them to be in t)y oper 
air, while on the other hand, many of 
the Reserve officers, being for instance 
consulting engineers or engaed jy 
other lines of engineering which result 
in their leading more or less sedentary 
lives, are prone to overlook their 
physical welfare and, unless special 
precaution be taken, there is a ten- 
deney towards neglecting their phys. 
ical preparedness for active military 
service. 

During the World War, upon th 
calling into service of officers com- 
missioned from civil life, it was sur- 
prising to note the number of these 
civilian officers who were of necessity 
rejected or who had to undergo minor 
operations on account of physical de- 
fects which should have been previ- 
ously detected and remedied. 

Officers of the Regular Army are re- 
quired to engage for a period of not 
less than two consecutive hours every 
week in exercises prescribed by the 
War Department, and, while it is not 
obligatory, in so far as regulations are 
eoncerned, upon Reserve officers to en- 
gage in systematic courses of physical 
exercises, it is believed, nevertheless, 
that they should not lose sight of the 
fact that their physical well-being is 
just as essential toward military pre- 
paredness as being well-versed in the 
art of war. 

That portion of the regulations 
which prescribes for Regular officers 
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asures for maintaining physical 
is quoted below. 
ilar exereises required : 
Exercise in the open air or in a 
ntilated room will be taken regu- 
by officers. 
For all officers, except those ac- 
participating in drills or other 
r instruction with troops, duties 
so arranged that each will be 
-ed one-half day a week, exclusive 
ndays and holidays, for physical 
se, 
All such officers will avail them- 
es of this half-day each week, and, 
unless exeused for physical disability, 
then engage for a period of not less 
two consecutive hours in one or a 
combination of the following forms of 
exercise or the equivalent thereof: 
king, swimming, tennis, golf, base- 
ball, rowing, paddling, medicine ball, 
ndball, football, basketball, lacrosse, 


that 


boxing, wrestling, track events, horse- 


ack riding, bieyele riding, exercises 
with gymnasium apparatus, physical 
exercise similar to Swedish exercises. 

If Reserve officers will set aside one 
half-day each week for the purpose of 
engaging in the exercises indicated 
bove, it is felt that the benefit derived 
therefrom will be of aid to them in 
their civil pursuits and stand them in 
good stead should they be called into 
active military service. They will feel 
well repaid for the time spent at these 
exercises.—Lieut. Col. E. G. Meyer in 
the Wisconsin Reservist. 


® 
He Didn't Have Time to Write 


eS 

aT War Department from time to 
5D] time that one of the things 
which a Reserve officer was expected to 
do was to acknowledge the receipt of 


T has been announced from the 









yy. 





official communications. It was further 
announced that the continued failure 
to answer official letters, or to keep the 
War Department informed of his cor- 
rect address, was considered cause for 
the annulment of the Reserve officer’s 
commission. 

Second Lieut. Dana P. Fisher, AS.- 
Res., did not answer a War Depart- 
ment letter in July, 1925. A registered 
letter was sent to him and the receipt 
returned to the War Department, but 
no reply from the officer. It was said 
that he had moved into the area of the 
97th Division. The chief of staff re- 
ferred the communication to the near- 
est 97th Division executive, who like- 
wise failed to get a reply by mail. But 
Lieutenant Fisher did come to a tele- 
phone when summoned by a toll oper- 
ator. 

He informed the executive that he 
had no time to write letters on Reserve 
subjects, and declined to fill out and 
return the form for change of address. 
On November 18, 1925, Lieutenant 
Fisher ceased to hold a Reserve com- 
mission in the United States Army.- 
97th Division Bulletin. 


q@) 


Regiment Makes Marches 


HE fifteen-day training period 
of the 418th Infantry, com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. R. B. 

DeLacour, was held from July 11 to 

The regiment assembled at Bridge- 
port, Conn., and from there proceeded 

on a round-trip march during which a 
very practical program of instruction 
and training was given. The schedule 
was as follows: 

July 12: 8.00 a. m., tactical walk, 
march protection; 10.00 a. m., terrain 
exercise, selection of camp sites; march 
to Huntington; 2.00 p. m., conference, 





25. 
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selection of camp sites; 3.00 p. m., con- 
ference on Infantry weapons. 

July 13: 8.00 a. m., taetical walk, 
meeting engagement; 10.00 a. m., tae- 
tical walk, traffie control; march to 
Stevenson; 2.00 p. m., conference on 
field orders; 3 p. m., conference on 
communication and command. 

July 14: 8.00 a. m., terrain exercise, 
combat orders; 10.00 a. m., terrain ex- 
ercise, communication and command; 
march to Bridgewater ; 2.00 p. m., con- 
ference, use of intelligence units and 
combat intelligence ; 3.00 p. m., econfer- 
ence, intelligence instruments. 

July 15: 8.00 a. m., terrain exercise, 

combat intelligence ; march to Preston ; 
2.00 p. m., conference, march table and 
graphics. 
_ July 16: 8.00 a. m., terrain exercise, 
march table and routes; march to 
Litchfield; 2.00 p. m., conference, bat- 
talion in attack; 3.00 p. m., conference, 
organization of the ground. 

July 17: 8.00 a. m., tactical walk, 
battalion in attack. 

July 19: 8.00 a. m., terrain exercise, 
organization of the ground; 2.00 p. m., 
conference, security in established posi- 
tions; 3.00 p. m., conference, employ- 
ment of engineer troops. 

July 20: 8.00 a. m., terrain exercise, 
selection of march routes; 10.00 a. m., 
practical work, road sketching; march 
to Watertown; 2.00 p. m., conference, 
movement by rail; 3.00 p. m., confer- 
ence, movement by motor. 

July 21: 8.00 a. m., tactical walk, se- 
lection and occupation of a position; 
march to Southbury; 2.00 p. m., con- 
ference, battalion in attack with tanks 
attached ; 3.00 p. m., conference, mes- 
sage centers, signals of all kinds. 

July 22: 8.00 a. m., terrain exercise, 
establishment of message center, use of 
signals of all kinds available; march 


to Dodgingtown ; 2.00 p. m., con! crenee 
preparation for attack; 3.00 ». ». 
practical work, orientation of mis and 
map reading. 

July 23: 8.00 a. m., tactiea! walk 
preparation for attack; march ty 
Easton; 2.00 p. m., conference, ap 
proach march, deployment; 3.00 p. m, 
practical work, topography. 

July 24: 8.00 a. m., march to lridge. 
port; 2.00 p. m., receipt of suggestions 
for future training; 3.00 p. m., 
mary critique of tour of duty. 

July 25: Demobilization. Departur 
for homes. ® 


Strength of Divisions 
ATE reports indicate that the 
twenty-seven Organized  Re- 
WEA Iserve Infantry divisions hav 
78% per cent of their commissioned 
war strength. The 91st Division econ- 
tinues to head the list with 96.2 per 
cent, with the 99th Division second 
with 92.4 per cent. The division with 
the least percentage has 6314 per cent 
of its authorized strength. 
® 
How Two Corps Areas Would 


Solve Reserve Problems 


ONSIDERATION of the ques- 

tion: ‘‘What policy should be 
ae} adopted to improve the present 
training of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and the Organized Reserve by coordi- 
nation of the inactive and active duty 
training?’’, brought the following ree- 
ommendations from the Ninth Corps 
Area conference committee, according 
to a review printed in The Spiril of 
76 of the 76th Division : 

That each officer of a com)atant 
branch be urged to complete an amount 
of work while on an inactive status In 
each year equivalent to twenty hiours 
of the present correspondence courses. 


sum- 
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t a Reserve officer receive credit 
pay of one day of active duty 
h four hours of correspondence 
er authorized school work sue- 
completed. 

present correspondence course 
sheets be mechanically improved 
t they ean be bound and kept per- 
itly. 

reply to the question whether or 
officer should receive credit to- 
promotion for courses success- 
completed in special schools au- 
vod by the corps area or War De- 
ment as he does for correspondence 
courses, the committee set forth 
at these courses were more valuable 
an the correspondence courses and 
therefore attendance should be 
counted as eredit toward promotion. 
It recommends that courses in such 
schools be standardized as much as pos- 


sible 

The question, ‘‘Should there be a 
change in the regulation covering the 
Reserve officers to or- 
vanizations?’’, brought the following 


assignment of 


recommendations. 


That the regulations be changed so 
as to permit the assignment of Reserve 
officers to units and activities up to 200 
per cent of the allowance in the tables 
of organization. 

That the number of Reserve officers 
which may be commissioned be unlim- 
ited until such time as the ‘‘ procure- 
ment objective’? of the War Depart- 
ment general mobilization plan is pub- 
lished. 

That Reserve officers may be as- 
signed to units without reference to 
residence, except that for divisional 
areas and that for non-divisional units 
assignments shall be made, when prac- 
tieable, within the divisional areas. 
The 100 per cent surplus officers ree- 
ommended for each unit is based upon 
the theory that, if an officer knows 
there is a surplus and that in ease of 
action the most efficient will be likely 
to be retained, his interest and activity 
in perfecting himself to perform the 
duties of his grade will be stimulated. 
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The general subject of ‘‘ Appoint- 
ment, promotion, elimination, ete., of 
Reserve officers,’’ resulted in the fol- 
lowing reconimendations : 


That there be no radical change in 
the classes of persons now eligible for 
appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, but that minor changes be made 
so that many World War officers 
cen be taken into the Reserve before 
being forever barred on account of age. 
That no important changes be made 
in the specifications for promotion. 
That a change be made to permit sepa- 
ration from the service of any officer 
who shows himself by continued inae- 
tivity to be useless to the 
Corps. 


Reserve 


The following plans for an annual 


check-up on all Reserve units were 


made: 


That instead of the annual report of 
availability for active duty each Re- 
serve officer be required to submit an 
annual report covering the following 
features of his previous year’s work in 
and for the Reserve: Physical condi- 
tion, fitness for field service; active 
duty training; correspondence school 
training; other military or patriotic ac- 
tivities; extent of serviceable uniform 
and field equipment on hand. That a 
sum be set aside in the annual War De- 
partment budget to make possible 
travel by executive officers so personal 
contact and inspection of each Reserve 
unit is possible annually. That indi- 
vidual interest and enthusiasm of an 
officer should be stressed in checking up 
the development of a Reserve unit as 
evidenced by his promptness and man- 
ner of answering official correspond- 
ence, his interest shown in branch and 
correspondence, school courses, his 
energy displayed in recruiting enlisted 
personnel for Reserve units and his 
attendance at military parades, fune- 
tions or conferences. 


The Seventh Corps Area committee 
made the following recommendations: 
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That more responsibility be given to 
unit commanders and that they be re- 
quired to assume such responsibility 
and exercise the authority in connec- 
tion therewith. That unit commanders 
be required to submit annual reports 
covering the condition of their units 
and the activities of each member of 
the personnel. That trophies be 
awarded annually to the units show- 
ing the largest percentage of attend- 
ance on active duty training. 

That so far as possible officers be 
given choice of time and place for tak- 
ing individual training and that all of- 
ficers who cannot train with their units 
be given opportunity for individual 
training so far as regulations and con- 
ditions permit. That investigations be 
made to determine the reasons for fail- 
ure to report and plans for future 
study and action. 


That funds be provided to make pos- 
sible personal contact by executive of- 
ficers with all units. 

That during the inactive period each 
year study groups be formed in every 
town or wherever a few officers can 
meet regularly. That when any as- 
signed officer cannot take active duty 
training he be required to complete a 
stated number of sub-courses in the 
correspondence work. That the War 
Department be urged to set aside a sum 
each year for the purchase of military 
publications for use of the Reserve 
units. 

That unit commanders be required to 
function as efficiently on an inactive 
status as if on an active status. That 
before they are assigned to command 
units, officers be required to submit a 
written statement acknowledging their 
responsibilities and their willingness 
to assume them and that unit com- 
manders who fail to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities be immediately relieved 
from their commands. 

That proof of inefficiency shall be: 
Persistent refusal or failure to answer 
communications; refusal to comply 
with inactive duty training provisions 
of higher authority; refusal to comply 
with an order for active duty training 
unless properly excused prior to the 


day fixed for reporting under s\ich oy. 
der; persistent unsatisfactory efiiciene, 
rating. 

That proof of unfitness sha!| hp 
Three or more written statemen's fro 
reputable and unprejudiced citi vens of 
his community that his character js 
such that they will not permit their 
sons to come under his influence; eo. 
viction on any charge involving mora! 
turpitude; conduct unbecoming an of. 
ficer and gentleman; persistent chang. 
ing of place of address and failure to 
report such change. 

That all unit officers be appointed 
major recruiting officers for the Re. 
serve and that in rating efficiency, un. 
der the subject ‘‘Leadership,’’ the sue- 
cess of his recruiting campaign be con- 
sidered. 

That efficiency records be kept for 
every Reserve officer, including pres- 
tige, interest, aggressiveness, activity, 
discipline and training, and that a unit 
commander’s failure to attend his unit 
camp two years in succession auto- 
matically disqualifies him. 


® 


The Reserve Project 
HE following are extracts from 
an address delivered at the 
BE opening of the Reserve Officers’ 
Camp in Porto Rico by Col. G. H 
Estes, 65th Infantry: 





The Reserve project has certainly 
had a hard trail to follow. Lack of 
sufficient funds, lack of sufficient in- 
structor personnel, lack of opportuni- 
ties for training, lack of equipment, 
lack of publie interest have al! tended 
to build up a handicap which would 
ordinarily dampen the ardor of the 
most enthusiastic. And yet the pro- 
ject continues to grow and to thrive 
and to develop, and why? 

The answer is very simple. 

There is a human quality, a human 
emotion, a human obsession you might 
say that nothing can kill, nothing can 
conquer, nothing can daunt. It 3 
ealled patriotism. 

You gentlemen have that an some 
85,000 like you also have it and that 














spite of all diseouragements 
hope for the future. 
N e realizes more than those of- 
Geel the Regular Army who are 
have been associated with the 


Rest project just how far short of 
catisfoctory is your present condition. 
Lack of money and lack of time have 
retarded the development, have made 
the ection of errors and irregular- 
tie ch have come to light painfully 


| eannot blame the Reserve of- 
or getting discouraged some- 


tim Certainly we of the Regular 
\rmy get a little down-hearted our- 
selves at times, but we buck up and 
shout our battle ery of ‘‘Defeated but 
indismayed’’ and piteh into our work 
vith added energy and vigor. 


The program of work which has 

formulated for you is not easy. 

It is hard. It is a combination of 
eory and praetice. It is an effort 

» teach you those matters and to re- 
fresh you in those duties which you 
would actually have to do if you were 
called to aetive service with your or- 
ganization in an emergency. And I 
emphasize organization beeause the 
War Department has never lost sight 
of the ultimate objective, the creation 
of an organized reserve. With the 
gradual betterment of conditions in 
the field, the War Department has em- 
phasized with inereasing foree and fre- 
quency the necessity for unit organi- 
zation and unit training. 

The Reserve project has developed 
in the past and it will probably ex- 
pand in the future in accordance with 
the following faetors: 

a. Annual appropriations made 
available by Congress for its support. 

b. The continuing growth of under- 

standing and interest on the part of 
the publie and the military and civilian 
agencies coneerned with its proper es- 
tablishment and maintenance. 
c. The publieation of mobilization 
ans and realization by all concerned 
of the obligations pertaining to local 
communities thereunder. 

d. Personal contact by the Regular 
Army on Reserve duty. 


? 
T 
p 
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e. Opportunity for active and inac- 
tive training. 

f. Contact with Regular Army or- 
ganizations. 


A most important problem in pre- 
paring the Reserve officers for active 
military duty is the necessity for de- 
vising means and opportunities which 
will serve as substitutes for the con- 
tinuous training received by the Regu- 
lar officers. 

The training of the Organized Re- 
serves as now conducted includes unit 
training and individual training and 
both of these include active duty train- 
ing and inactive duty training. 

We must always keep in mind the 
difference between the Regular Army 
officer and the Reserve officer. 

The Regular Army officer is follow- 
ing a life profession, the Reserve of- 
ficer is encroaching on his normal busi- 
ness or profession to take up a totally 
foreign activity. The Reserve officer is 
génerally a man who has succeeded in 
some civilian activity and who has 
gained his place by resourcefulness and 
the use of his brain. 


4 


7 


Herrin Gives Credit for 
oh he we od 


HROUGH the efforts of the 

Herrin, Ill., chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, the 
high schools of that city now grant a 
one-fourth unit’s credit toward grad- 
uation to every student who attends a 
C. M. T. C. camp. The local school 
board put the new policy into effect on 
May 15, 1926, and included a retro- 
active clause that enabled many stu- 
dents to obtain as much as a full unit’s 
credit. The Herrin chapter is prob- 
ably the most active chapter of the 
R. O. A. in the section of Illinois often 
referred to as ‘‘Egypt.’’ The Regular 
Army officer on duty with the Reserves 
in this section of the State is Capt. 
N. D. Finley, Inf. 
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316th Infantry’s Song 


HE 316th Infantry’s marching 





song, ‘‘Carry On,’’ has been 
Se published by the regiment and 
it has made quite a hit with the mem- 
bers of that command, according to the 
regimental commander, Col. H. Harri- 
son Smith. The words were composed 
by Capt. James 8S. Montgomery and 
musie by Kenneth S. Clark, war-time 
song leader of the division. The cover 
of the printed musie was drawn by 
‘*Wally,’’ the famous cartoonist of the 
Stars and Stripes. Goes the chorus: 

Carry on, carry on, 

Three sixteenth, carry on; 

We did squads both east and west 

Clear from Bar le due to Brest, 

One more mile before we rest, 

Carry on. 

® 
380th Infantry at Fort Sill 

HE summer training camp 
period at Fort Sill, Okla., was 
opened on July 5, when twenty 
officers and enlisted men of the 380th 





Infantry, 95th Division, headed by 
Col. Elta H. Jayne, arrived at the port 
for a two weeks’ training period. The 
officers were greeted by the officers of 
the 3d Battalion, 20th Infantry, com- 
manded by Maj. M. O. French, with 
whom they were to train. Work was 
soon begun in special study in prepara- 
tion for the instruction of the students 
of the C. M. T. C., who reported on 
July 10, and whom the Reserve of- 
ficers assisted in training. 

Col. Elta H. Jayne, the commander 
of the 380th, is taking a great interest 
in the work of the regiment and is do- 
ing everything possible to make the 
officers of this regiment the best in the 
95th Division. Colonel Jayne joined 
the Oklahoma National Guard in 
1900. He served in 1916 in the old 





First Oklahoma Infantry while th: 
regiment was doing border duty. Dy, 
ing the World War he serve: {if 


months in France, as command: yt , 


special officers’ school and as ¢ay, 
commander of a training and replace 
ment camp at Perigeaux. Ret hing 
home at the end of his overseas ser 
ices he was discharged and aga 
entered into civilian activities. At thy 
present time he is postmaster at E\ 
mond, Oklahoma, and very pop) 
with his home people. He is specia 
liked by the officers of the 3801) 
has the happy faculty of being able + 
instill confidence and efficienc 
the men who serve under him 

® 
Out With Unpatriotic Propaganda 


HEN the trustees of the Chicag 
public schools voted to eliminat 
every trace of unpatriotic propa- 
ganda in the classrooms they t 
a step that is refreshing to American cit 
zenship that is tiring of the buncombe that 
is being spread about the country designed 
to weaken the faith of the younger ger 
eration in the principles and the institu 
tions of our Government. The policy 
adopted for guidance of all the teacher: 
in Chicago contains the following prir 
ciples: 

1. Aggressive warfare which can b 
otherwise adjusted should be prevented. 

2. Warfare in self-defense and in th 
cause of liberty is justifiable. 

3. History shows preparedness instruc 
tion to be vital. 

4. Deeds of patriots should be stressed 
in history classes. 

5. The aim of all instruction is the mak 
ing of good citizens. 

These principles, based on sound reasor 
ing and historical precedent, must 
emphasized in our schools if the rising 


generation is to be given the benefit of 


appropriate perspective that has bee! 
gained by the experience of the Americans 
who have been responsible for our coun 
try’s rapid rise and progress under thé 
banner of liberty and democracy. 
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Military Notes on Foreign Armies 


Furnished by the Military Intelligence Division, G. S. 
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Japan 
As a general rule we are 
not accustomed to think- 
ing of the Japanese as 
need horsemen participating in 
enuous riding events affected by 
suunted services of western na- 
spring meeting of the Riding 


ation held at Narashino under 


uispices of the cavalry school is 


an event, it being attended by 


bers of the diplomatie corps, high 


officers and influential civilians 


are interested in horseback riding. 


and special students 


from the cavalry school participated in 


various 


exhibition events, and 


hese exhibitions were of a very high 


ot 


r and showed excellent training of 


he horse and rider. The program 


was along the usual lines of horse show 


vents, and ineluded an officers’ race, a 


‘ourse of fourteen jumps, the hurdles 


ve} 


eral 


tron 


] 


aging one meter in height with sev- 


30 meters. The obstacles carried 
the single brush fence to a triple 


jump of .90 meters with 4.50 meters be- 


r 
weel 


eign The organization of a 


hurdles. 


Russia 

for- 

the Red army 
is, progressing rapidly. The 

of the formation is at Tula, to 

place approximately 12,000 for- 


eign legion in 


rs have been transferred from the 


rmy. Temporarily, the foreign 


s headed by an officer of Polish 


nationality whose name is Gajewiez. 
The position of chief of staff is oceu- 
The 


formations organized at Tula are com- 


pied by a Czech, named Kryga. 


posed mostly of Czechs, Latvians, and 
Poles, who have previously belonged to 
divisional detachments which are being 
organized, 

In addition to five regular battalions, 


a foreign school for noneommissioned 


officers and one artillery division have 


been formed at Tula. 

In Perm, cavalry detachments are 
formed which are equipped with arms 
of Polish type. In Orenburg eavalry 
detachments are formed, composed ex- 
clusively of foreigners of the Moham- 
The of the 
Baltic States form a separate regiment. 


medan_ religion. citizens 
Another Infantry regiment is formed 
by citizens of Finland; two brigades 
are formed of Ukrainians coming from 
Eastern Galicia. 

After the organization is completed 
it is planned to transfer troops of the 
the 
and station 


foreign legion toward Asiatic 


Russia them 


in the Turkestan. 


frontiers of 


Italy 
Marriage Regulations 
for Officers 


Officers 


army, 


of the 
navy, 
aeronauties and 
up to 
elusive of the ranks of major and cor- 


royal finance guards, and in- 


responding grades, in permanent active 
service, at disposal of the ministry, or 


cc 


in aspettativa,’’ must, prior to sub- 
mitting a request for the king’s ap- 
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proval to contract matrimony, give 
proof that they possess in addition to 
pay, allowances and any military in- 
demnity a private income. The prin- 
cipal must be invested in government 
bonds or stocks and bonds guaranteed 
by the State. The principal and in- 
come must be mortgaged in favor of 
the future wife and offspring. The 
private income must amount to: 

7,000 lire for 2d lieutenants and cor- 
responding grades, 

4,500 lire for 1st lieutenants and cor- 
responding grades, 

3,000 lire for captains and corre- 
sponding grades, 

1,500 lire for majors and correspond- 
ing grades. 


If the dowry of the future wife 
meets the conditions stated above the 
officer need have no private income. 
During marriage the officer has the 
right to collect the income. In case 
of legal separation the regulations of 
the civil code will be applied. The 
principal, even when it belongs to the 
wife, can not be touched and the in- 
come can not be ceded Or mortgaged to 
an outside party. 

State control of the principal and 
income ceases upon the officer reaching 
the rank of colonel or corresponding 
grade, separation from the service, 
death, or for reasons specified in the 
law. 


France 
Anniversary of the The fiftieth an- 
Ecole de Guerre niversary of the 
founding of the 
Keole de Guerre occurred on May 8. 
At the ceremony, the president of 
the republic, the minister of war, four 


marshals of France and a ni iber ¢; 
general officers were present. 

General Hering, comman: ing thy 
school, made a speech in which }y 
claimed that the school had fu! led the 
object for which it was create). Dy. 
ing the last war it had given its fy)! 
measure. Former professors of thy 
Feole de Guerre had furnished the {0}. 
lowing: Eleven commanders 0! armies 
or groups of armies, two commander. 
in-chief of the-French army, and one 
commander-in-chief of the Allied 
armies. 

The school had also prepared for 
their duties the staffs whose devotion 
to duty and professional attainments 
had made them indispensable aids t 
commanding generals. 

One-fourth of the officers who grad- 
uated before 1914 were killed in bat- 
tle: 21 generals, 108 colonels and liev- 
tenant colonels, and 115 majors 

In spite of the many present diff. 
culties, the school continues its efforts 
to fulfill its réle; it seeks to combine 
the precision of scientific investigation 
with elevation of character. The Ecole 
de Guerre is today the center of study 
from which little by little the teachings 
of the last war are brought to light. 
Among the students are fifty foreign 
officers belonging to twenty-four dif- 
ferent nations. 

The president and the secretary of 
war both made brief speches of compli- 
ment and congratulation, and the cere- 
mony was terminated by bestowing 
upon General Debeney, chief of staf of 
the army and former commander of the 
school, the medaille militaire, the high- 
est military distinction that can be 
given an officer. 
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e object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
, arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
ls and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.’’—Artiele III of the Constitution. 
® 
OFFICERS 
President—BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 
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All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 


ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a year, payable 
in advance. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 


fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Local Branches and Organization Representatives 
The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. Fort Sheridan, Ill. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. Pres.: Col. Perry L. Miles, 2d Inf. 


Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Morris M. Keck, 
Asst. See.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 2d Inf. 


Washington, D. C. Sec.: Capt. P. L. Sadler, 2d Inf. 
Pres.: Col. E. J. Williams, Inf. Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. W. C. Sweeney, Sec.: 1st Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 


‘Sec.-Treas.: Maj. Paul W. Baade, Inf. 3d Infantry (Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Fert Leavenwerth, Kane. Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. James Notestein, 


3d Inf. 


nf. Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 

Sec.: Maj. Charles L. Sampson, Inf. Pres.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 
West Point, N. Y. ak he 1st Lieut. William E. Donegan, 

Pres.: Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. : 

Sec.: Ist Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 5th Infantry (Portland, Me.) 

Treas.: Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. Regtl. Rep.: Maj. Albert T. Rich, 5th 
Fort Hayes, Ohio Inf. 

Pres.: Brig. Gen. W. P. Jackson, Inf. 6th Infantry (Jefferson Bks., Mo.) 

V.-Pres.: Col. A, M. Shipp, Inf. Sec.: Capt. G. L. Hartman, 6th Inf. 


Ist Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. J. L. DeWitt, 1st Inf. Pres.: Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. V. L. Nash, 1st Inf. Sec.: Capt. K. B. Wise, 7th Inf. 


Pre .: Lieut. Col. Oliver P. Robinson, 
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nited States 
Fort Screven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. Waine Archer, 8th Inf. 
9th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Robert McCleave, 9th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. F. Freehoff, 9th Inf. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 
lith Infantry (Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. E. J. Nowlen, 11th 
Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. E. A. Green, 11th Inf. 
Fort Howard, Md. (12th Inf.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Porter P. Wiggins, 
12th Inf. 
14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Jos. H. Grant, 14th 
Inf. 
Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 


Pres.: Col. Isaac Newell, 15th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. P. E. Gallagher, 15th 
Inf. 


16th Infantry 
Pres.: Col. Stanley H. Ford, 16th Inf. 


V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. And- 
ing, 16th Inf. 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 


Inf. 
17th Infantry (Fort Crook, Neb.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman, 17th 
Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. B. Harvey, 17th Inf. 


19th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 


Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. T. Mackall, 19th 
Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. R. M. Fitzpatrick, 19th Inf. 


20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Fred L. Munson, 20th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 20th Inf. 
Fort Sill, Okla. (20th Inf.) 

Pres.: Maj. M. O. French, 20th Inf. 
_— Capt. Benjamin M. Crenshaw, 20th 
nf. 

21st Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Pres.: Col. Ralph McCoy, 21st Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. C. B. Howard, 21st Inf. 

22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 

Pres.: Col. Geo. F. Baltzell, 22d Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 
23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 

Pres.: Col. Charles B. Clark, 23d Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. James Hunter, 23d Inf. 
25th Infantry (Camp Stephen D. Little, 

Ariz.) 

Pres.: Maj. A. H. Bailey, 25th Inf. 

Ist V.-Pres.: Capt. John H. Nankivell, 
25th Inf. 


Infantry 


Associatio 


2d V.-Pres.: 


Capt. Edwin H indle 

25th Inf. (Douglas, Ariz.) ' 
Sec.: 1st Lieut. E. M. Byles, Inf. 
26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks., \. Y.) 


Pres.: Col. John H. Hughes, Inf 
Sec.: Maj. W. R. Scott, 26th I) 


27th Infantry (Schofield Bks., 1. 4.) 


Pres.: Col. Laurence Halstead, h Inf 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. Willard S. P 271th 

Inf. 

Fort Porter, N. Y. (ist Bn., 28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, 28th 

Inf. 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf 
Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf 
30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 
Pres.: Col. F: C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 

3ist Infantry (Manila, P. 1.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. H. Clay M. Supplee, 
3ist Inf. 

33d Infantry (Fort Clayton, C. Z.) 


Pres.: Col. John W. Heavey, 33d Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Hugh S. Brown, 
33d Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. Raymond L. Shoemaker, 33d 
Inf. 


34th Infantry (Fort Eustis, Va.) 
Pres.: Col. Duncan K. Major, 34th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle, 34th Inf. 
35th Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 
Regtl. Rep.: ist Lieut. C. L. King, 35th 
Inf. 
Fort Dougles, Utah (38th Inf.) 
Col. W. B. McCaskey, 38th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. J. C. Thomas, 38th Inf. 
Sec.-Treas.: Capt. C. J. Allen, 38th Inf. 
Fort Logan, Col. (38th Inf.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. James A. 
38th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. L. C. Dill, 38th Inf 
42d Infantry (Camp Gaillard, C. Z.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Harlan L. Mumma, 
42d Inf. 
45th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Pres.: Col. E. W. Tanner, 45th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. J. C. MeGovern, 45th Inf. 
57th Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 


Pres.: Col. C. C. Todd, 57th Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Maj. John H. Caron, 57t 


Y 
Pres.: 


Higgins, 


h Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. Andrew J. McFarland, 57th 
Inf. 
Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th Inf. ' 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Walter C. Short, 


65th Inf. ; 
Sec.: Capt. Frederick McCabe, 65'! Inf. 











